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PRIGE, $10.00 


Cures Without Medicine 
All Diseases that are Curable 


STANDARD ELECTROPOISE POCKET ELECTROPOISE 
$26.00 $10.00 


= Watson & Co. 


124 MARKET ST.. San Francisco, Cal. | 


For a first class Fish 
For a first class Hunt 
For a first class Camp 


For a delightful Rest... 











To Keer Gooo HEALTH USE 


Purifine... 











AN ODORLESS 
NON-POISONOUS 


cneecoiue Bisinfectant 
Kills all Germs and Foul Odors 


Promotes Health and prevents 
Germ Diseases 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS AND GROCERS 


: at sme BEAUTIFUL RESORT 





a 


Go to that country tributary to the 


San Francisco & North Pacific Railway Company 


Free Camping Grounds, Clean, Comfortable Hotels. 
Moderate Prices within the reach of all. 
Low Railroad Rates. 


ah & 


For detailed information apply at Ticket Office, 650 Market Street (Chronicle Building), or 
General Office, Cor. Sansome and California Streets. 


A. W. FOSTER, 


President & General Manager. 


R, X, RYAN, 


General. Passenger Agent 
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From the Potsdam Observations 


The Meteorological Station on the Santis. (8,200 feet) 













William P: Lord 


Governor of the State of Oregon 
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S CHILDREN we told fortunes on the buttons of our elders’ coats thus: “Richman, 


Poorman, Beggarman, Thief, Doctor, Lawyer, Merchant, Chief.” If we particularly 


disliked the victim it was arranged so the stop would come on “ Beggarman” or “ Thief.” 
I do not know who was the inventor of the formula. I wish I did, as the discovery would 
make both the unknown author’s and my own reputation. Off-hand I will hazard it came 
from the Orient, for there I found that to be a beggar was as much a profession as to be 
a doctor. The Contributor was complaining of the very unprofessional conduct of a 
beggar on Battery street, who first asked for the price of a drink, pleading that he was 
the father of a family, and then cursed him long and deep because of a proffered soup 
ticket. The man was not a professional or he would not have so laid himself open to a 
change of “conduct unbecoming a gentleman and a beggar.” A professional would have 
said, “I beg your pardon,” passed over to the other side of the street, and told his 
story to the Poet, whose heart is always open but whose pocket is empty. 

A beggar must be a reader of character. On Decoration Day I met one who had 
taken the thirty-third degree. The very tones of his voice made me falter and sent my 
hand pocketward. Before he had finished his conte I had made up my mind that not 
less than four bits would answer. There was something about him that suggested a 
noble in exile or a great soul beating itself to death against unresponsive rocks. “Can 
you blame me,” he pleaded, “for begging for the bare necessities, when two million 
bushels of life-giving wheat from the golden fields of California were left to the mercy 
of the weevil in the elevators of Contra Costa, waiting while their millionaire owners 
cornered the market? What was destroyed would have saved the famine in India or fed 
the unemployed of the Pacific Coast. Where is the justice? But who am I that I 
should judge my neighbor?” + “Amen!” said I. And I was glad that for once my fifty 
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cents was well invested. However, I do not believe in beggars, and I will wager that the 
Contributor was right in refusing to divide his slender salary with the blackguard who 
reviled him. 

Off and on for a month I have noticed an able-bodied man of middle age issue from 
the historic precincts of the “What Cheer House.” He would walk leisurely up Mont- 
gomery street to Market and turn up Market, continuing his stroll as far as the New 
City Hall, returning by way of Union square, where he would rest and nap in the sun. 
The regularity and method of these strolls, combined with the fact that he from time to 
time paused to speak a civil word to some well dressed pedestrian, excited my curiosity. 
A brief investigation developed the fact that the man was a beggar, and also that he was 
very successful. Twice I gave him a short bit. One day I met him in Union square. 
The fog was rolling in from Golden Gate, and only here and there a tramp, too drunk to 
notice the moisture of the seats, marred the landscape. My friend was leaning against a 
tree, deeply intent on some figures in a greasy note book. I stopped in front of him and 
he looked up, slipping the book into his pocket. 

“How ’s business?” I asked. 

He commenced to whine. 

“Never mind your regular story,” I interrupted, “I know it. Answer my questions 
like a man and you may add a dollar to your bank account.” 

After a little preliminary skirmishing he waxed confidential and showed a pride in his 
profession and an unhallowed joy in his success that was gratifying. 


“T make it a rule,” — in the firm clear tones of a stock-broker, — “ never to walk less 
than one hundred blocks a day. It keeps up my muscle, aids digestion, and ensures a good 
appetite.” 


“And a thirst,” I commented. 

“And a thirst,” he went on unabashed. “It is a very poor block that does not aver- 
age two and one-half cents. Two blocks will more often net me ten cents.” 

He consulted the aforementioned book. 

“Yes, the average of the past six months is five dollars a day, that is just five cents 
a block. 1 have been on this beat nearly a year now, and I have my regular customers. 
Excuse me a minute.” 

He passed through the fog to the other side of the street and touched his hat to an 
elderly acquaintance of mine, who was coming down the broad steps of the Pacific Union 
Club. In a moment he had returned with a bright new quarter in his hand. 

“T told him my wife was better today,” he said, smiling pleasantly, “and that she 
prayed for him night and day. Well, so long, your dollar passes the limit today — and 
business is over.” 

About a week after, he was in court charged with vagrancy. An officer had been 
watching as well as myself. With a great show of indignation my old friend arose and 
produced a bag containing four twenty dollar gold pieces and enough change to bring the 
total to eighty-seven dollars. He was discharged for want of enough direct evidence, but 
he had an enemy in the hard-hearted officer who made it his business to watch him. 
Within another week there was evidence enough to send him to the work-house. 

The Reader. “Can you blame him. Five dollars a day is the wages of a first-class 
mechanic. Why should not begging become a profession when people are such easy game. 
The only thing to do is to call a policeman every time a fellow solicits alms, and yet if | 
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did such a thing I should be pointed out on the street as a warning to all tender-hearted 
children.” 


The Parson. “I believe that I have given alms where they were deserved, but I 
have never yet been quite sure.” 
The Artist. “For the sake of my profession I trust the Sanctum will not completely 


abolish beggars. Who else would supply color and life to Italy? What would Notre 
Dame or Saint Peter’s be without them? Even the Pyramids and Pompey’s Pillar would 
lose half their charm, stripped of their bands of backsheesh gatherers. Art must come 
to the rescue. The beggar is thrice welcome to all he gets from me.” 

The Reviewer. “ Your cure, then, must be starvation.” 

The Parson. “I once got a rather curious confession from a professional beggar, 
which if true, and I believe it was, opened my eyes to the reckless ways in which Amer- 
ican beggars are made. ‘I had been keeping a sidewalk stand for years,’ he said. ‘I 
worked hard and earned from three to four dollars a week. On that I lived. One night 
when I started to go home by the Mission street-cars I found that my pocket had been 
picked. It was too far to walk, so I decided to try and borrow a nickel. The first man 
to whom I told my story gave me a quarter without hesitation. All the way home I 
thought over it. A quarter was as much as I made clear at my stand many a day. It 
all ended by my selling out and going to begging, always telling my first story. I have 
done pretty well since and like the business.’ ” 

The Reviewer. ‘Charge him to the Artist.” 


HF Occasional Visitor. “In reading the resolutions passed by the Board of Council- 
men of Canton, Mississippi, it struck me that bulls grew fat on the herbage of this 

country as well as on Erin’s soil. 

1. Resolved, by this Council, that we build a new jail. 

2. - Resolved, that the new jail be built out of the materials of the old jail. 

3. Resolved, that the old jail be used until the new jail is finished.” 

The Poet. “ Which is parallel to Doctor Johnson’s famous dictum that every monu- 
mental inscription should be in Latin; for that, being a dead language, will always live.” 


HERE must be some remedy for the beggar, some scheme whereby the professional 
“unemployed” can be turned into good citizens. Joaquin Miller tried it in his little 
ranch on the Heights, but failed. Municipalities have tried, and philanthropists since the 
time of Nero have undertaken the job, but only the cannibal has succeeded. The beggar 
owns the world: from the picturesque knavesof the Arabian Nights to our own Chinatown bum- 
mers, they fill a place in the great human comedy that force or education cannot usurp. They 
are more of a drain on a nation than banditti and a far greater menace, and yet every 
scheme for its regeneration falls powerless. After all they may be happy in their way, 
and life is fleeting. 

The old fellow that twice a year would slip into my neighbor’s back yard and have a 
fainting fit from feigned starvation believed himself as great an actor as Booth — and he 
was. His contortions were awful and the smell of food caused him to lose consciousness. 
He fairly earned the nickels that were showered upon him from second story windows and 
no one ever complained to the police. 1 believe if every vagrant in the city were sent to 
the poor farm tomorrow, a new and as vigorous a crop would spring up in twenty-four 
hours. 

The Parson. “I would that good things were as tenacious of life.” 
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WISH to record here that I believe that patriotism needs culture, and that it is an 

element in man like religion that flourishes when the soil is prepared for it. For a 
century and more we have been worshiping the heroes of other countries. I once 
related to the Sanctum my feelings at the Hotel des Invalides as I stood between a 
French peasant in wooden shoes and an old officer of the Legion of Honor, silently wor- 
shiping at the stately tomb of the greatest of all Frenchmen. It seemed then that 
there could be no American counterpart, that no American shrine would ever draw such 
never failing crowds as came daily there. Not long ago I took my little boy out to River- 
side to the tomb of Grant. I did not expect to find more than a corporal’s guard of 
sight-seers. I admit that curiosity drew me. The name of Grant seemed plebeian by the 
side of that of the French Emperor. Vicksburg, Donnelson, the Wilderness, Appomattox, 
rung flat alongside Marengo, Austerlitz, Jena, Friedland, and Waterloo. One was the 
soldier of a republic, the other the Man of Destiny. The great gray dome that surmounts 
the remains of our soldier is not hedged round with historic associations or emblazoned 
with regal memories, and yet I was not alone in my pilgrimage. There was a line three 
deep, a quarter of a mile long, passing in and around the crypt. It was not one crowd, 
but many, and all day long it swayed in a ceaseless throng. For a month thishas been 
going on. Every head was uncovered as we entered the stately sarcophagus, and the soft 
light that fell from above on the tomb carried with it the same idealization that 
enshrouded the last resting place of that other. The reverence was as genuine in the one 
as in the other—the homage paid this republican hero was as sincere as that lavished on 
Frenchman’s demigod. For the first time | appreciated at their full value the power and 
benefit of such national shrines. About it from year to year will crystallize a love of 
country and a pride of home. It is something that can be pointed to— something 
tangible. On it will feed patriotism, and the tomb of the man who said: “Let us have 
peace,” will become to unborn generations all that the golden dome of Des Invalides is to 
France. 
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ALEXANDER BARANOF 


AND THE RUSSIAN COLONIES OF AMERICA 


BY ARTHUR INKERSLEY 


DECEMBER 8, 1741, in a 
wretched little hut on the 
island off the coast of Kam- 
chatka, which still bears his 
name, the intrepid explorer, 
Vitus Bering, died. Though 
a Dane by birth, he had been 
for many years in the service 
of the Tsar, and it was on his voyages and 
those of his able lieutenant, Chirikof, that 
the Russians mainly based their claim to 
territory in northwestern America. 

From this time forth Russian traders and 
merchants made frequent expeditions to 
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America in quest of valuable furs, but they 
behaved so brutally that even now, at the 
distance of a century and a half, the memory 
of their cruelties has not been blotted from 
the minds of the natives. Very various 
fortunes attended the trading and exploring 
expeditions of those days; some vessels 
brought back large quantities of splendid 
furs, while the crews of others suffered 
terrible hardships and realized nothing in 
return. 

After Kadiak and the islands of the Aleu- 
tian group had been visited, the imperial 
government thought it time to take steps 
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PRINCE BARANOFF 


for the more accurate mapping out of the 
regions discovered by the Siberian traders. 
Accordingly several naval officers were de- 
tailed, on double pay and with increased 
rank, to accompany the traders, take notes 
of the resources and productions the country, 
and make astronomical observations. But the 
demon of ill-luck seemed to pursue these 
specially chosen officers, for though they 
made gallant efforts to extend their know- 
ledge, and incurred serious dangers, they 
added very little to the information already 
acquired by the traders. 

At this period most of the trading and 
exploration was done by companies organ- 
ized for these purposes. The expeditions 
extended over three, four, five, or more 
years. On their return the total results 
were divided into two parts; the projectors 
of the expedition took one, and the other 
was divided into shares, of which each 
sailor and participator received one or two. 
Many of these exploring parties met with 
disaster at sea, but these were almost wholly 
due to utter ignorance of the simplest princi- 
ples of navigation on the part of the 
adventurers, who were traders, hunters, and 
trappers, but not sailors. 

When the game on the Aleutian islands 
and the adjoining peninsula began to become 
scarce, it was decided to try to make fresh 
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The first 
attempts were not successful, the natives 
offering a brave resistance and repulsing the 


discoveries on the mainland. 


Russians with considerable loss. In 1783 a 


- company of Siberian merchants organized an 


expedition on a larger scale than any that 
had hitherto left the shores of Siberia: it 
consisted of three ships and numbered 
nearly two hundred men. One of the vessels 
was called The Three Saints, and was com- 
manded by Grigor Ivanovich Shelikof, who, 
with his crew, wintered on Bering island, and 
then passed on to Copper and other islands. 
A somewhat long stay was made at Una- 
lashka, where they took on fresh water, 
supplies, and several Aleutian hunters. 
Thence they sailed to the island now called 
Kadiak, and anchored in Three Saints harbor. 
Here they were received with hostility by the 
natives, but, nothing daunted, they began to 
build houses and to erect fortifications for 
a permanent settlement. The winter was 
spent at Karluk, where salmon were very 
plentiful, and where at the present day 
several canneries are situated. 

Shelikof now became very anxious to secure 
a monopoly of the Russian discoveries and 
settlements in North America, and to obtain 
for his company the exclusive privilege of 
trading in the new colonies. To further 
his plans, he went back to Siberia, leaving in 
command of the colonies a Siberian merchant 
named Samoilof,to whom he gave instructions 
which give us a high idea of his wisdom and 
clear-sightedness. Shelikof directed his lieu- 
tenant to extend the sphere of Russian influ- 
ence to the eastward and southward, to keep 
out foreign traders, to establish stations 
further and further along the coast of the 
American continent, and to set up marks 
of Russian occupation as far south as Cali- 
fornia. Samoilof was also instructed to send 
natives to Siberia to study the language, do- 
mestic life, and customs, of the Russians, so 
that on returning to their tribes they might 
aid in civilizing their countrymen; to collect 
ores, minerals, and shells, gather articles of 
native manufacture, make surveys, build 
block-houses, and establish schools. 

Shelikof journeyed on to Irkutsk, the cap- 
ital of Eastern Siberia, where he placed be- 
fore the Governor-General, for transmission 
to Saint Petersburg, a long account of his 
discoveries, accompanied by maps and plans, 
and asked recognition of his work. The 
Governor-General took the matter up with 
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A RUSSIAN BLOCK HOUSE 


enthusiasm, and fortunately for the success 
of Shelikof’s schemes, the Russian govern- 
ment just about this time became convinced 
that many abuses existed in the relations be- 
tween the various independent trading com- 
panies and the natives, and that it would be 
best to abolish the traders’ rule, and place 
the whole American traffic in the hands of 
a single strong company. So Shelikof and 
his partner, Golikof, were invited to Saint 
Petersburg to be presented to the Empress, 
who manifested great interest in their pro- 
jects, and conferred gold medals and swords 
of honor upon them. On September 28th, 
1788, a decree was issued, giving the com- 
pany exclusive privileges of trading and 
hunting in the regions discovered and con- 
trolled by them. Besides all this a subsidy 
of two hundred thousand rubles was advanced 
from the public treasury, to be repaid in 
twenty annual instalments without interest. 

In Siberia Shelikof looked about him for a 
man who would carry out his plans, and set 
his heart upon Alexander Baranof, a native 
of Kargapol in eastern Russia. Baranof was 
born in 1747, and from his native place went 
to Moscow, where he was a clerk in retail 
shops; in 1771 he set up in business for him- 
self, but dissatisfied with his prospects, he 
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migrated to Siberia in 1780, and took the 
management of a glass factory in Irkutsk. 
Later, he engaged in trading on the Anadir 
river and in Kamchatka, and did a fair bus- 
iness. Being fond of his independence, he 
at first refused to enter the service of the 
Shelikof company. So Delarof, a Greek, was 
appointed in charge of the colony at Kadiak. 
He behaved with great kindness and justice; 
but, though visitors of all nationalities praised 
him highly, he was much too lenient and hon- 
est to suit his unscrupulous directors. 

In 1789 Baranof. lost two of his caravans, 
and was rendered bankrupt. Shelikof ap- 
proached him again, and this time Baranof 
accepted his overtures, and entered the ser- 
vice of the company in 1790. He was ex- 
cellently fitted for the work he had to do; 
shrewd, politic, full of courage and energy, 
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careful to avoid disputes, and yet not bur- 
dened with inconvenient scruples. That he 
was fond of strong liquor, loose in his rela- 
tionships with women, and capable of lying 
whenever occasion seemed to require, did 
not detract from, but rather increased his 
usefulness in the post he was called to oc- 
cupy. 

Baranof sailed to the scene of his future 
labors in The Three Saints, but he was not 
destined to reach Kadiak that year. The 
ship was wrecked on Unalashka and went to 
pieces. Baranof at once showed his readi- 
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post being at the bay of Three Saints, Ka- 
diak. But his domain did not extend much 
beyond Kadiak and a few of the adjacent 
islands, as several private trading companies 
were yet in operation on the Aleutian islands 
and Prince William sound. After Baranof 
had been in power for some little time, he 
determined to extend the company’s sphere 
of influence, and to seize the Alexander archi- 
pelago. 

With these ends in view,.Baranof removed 
the chief settlement of the company from 
Three Saints to Saint Paul harbor, because 
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ness of resource by distributing his fifty-two 
men over the island in search of seals and 
edible roots, and his energy by helping them 
to build underground huts in which to pass 
the long and cold winter. Though food often 
ran short, and many hardships had to be en- 
dured, Baranof learned much about the habits 
and customs of the natives that afterwards 
proved useful to him. 

In the spring of 1791 the Russians con- 
structed three bidarkas, or skin boats, in 
which they safely reached Kadiak, making 
many valuable explorations on the way. De- 
larof was relieved, and Baranof assumed com- 
mandof allthe forts, stations, andsettlements, 
of theShelikof-Golikof company, the principal 
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more timber for ship-building could be ob- 
tained near the latter place. He made an 


alliance with the chief of a tribe of natives, 
and while on an exploring expedition met 
with an English ship, the captain of which 
gave him a good deal of useful information. 
He effected a landing upon Nuchek island, 
but was attacked by a large body of natives, 
wearing wooden armor and carrying wooden 
shields strong enough to stop a bullet, and 
using arrows tipped with flint or copper. 
The natives fought stubbornly and the for- 
tune of the day was turning against the 
Russians when some Aleuts in their service 
escaped to a Russian vessel anchored not far 
from the battle-field, and brought aid to 
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Baranof. At last the natives were defeated 
and driven off, partly by the aid of a one- 
and-a-half-pounder gun of the Russians. 
3aranof wrote of this battle to Shelikof as 
follows:— 


As for myself, God protected me; though my shirt 
was torn by a spear and the arrows fell thickly around 
me. Being aroused from a deep sleep, I had no time 
to dress, but rushed out as I was to encourage the men 
and to see that our only cannon was moved to wher- 
ever the danger was greatest. Great praise is due 
to the fearless demeanor of my men, many of whom 
were new recruits. 


Baranof had intended to spend the winter 
on Prince William sound, but the hostility of 
the natives induced him to return to Kadiak. 


Here he received instructions from his direct- 
ors to begin shipbuilding at once, with the 
aid of an English ship-builder sent to him 
from Siberia. But as winter quarters for 
his men were more pressingly needed than 
ships, he set to work to construct them first. 
There being no suitable timber for ship- 
building on Kadiak or Afognak islands, he 
erected quarters for his ship-carpenters on 
the shores of Sunday bay in Prince William 
sound, and all through the winter the work 
of felling trees went on. But tar and oak- 
um for calking were entirely lacking, and 
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the necessary iron had to be collected from 
the wrecks of vessels. Some iron ore was 
found, and Baranof made many attempts to 
smelt iron, but he was unsuccessful. Besides 
all this, food was scarce; and had Baranof 
not been possessed of indomitable energy 
and perseverance, the work could never have 
been accomplished. An last he triumphed 
over all difficulties, and the first ship built 
in northwestern America was launched. She 
was named the Phoenix and must have been 
an odd-looking craft. She was seventy-three 
feet long on the water-line, and seventy- 
nine feet over all, with a depth of thirteen 
and one half feet and a beam of twenty- 
three feet. She was built of spruce timber, 


and her capacity was about one hundred 
tons. The sails were made of scraps of 
canvas raked together from the company’s 
warehouses in Kamchatka and the colonies, 
and presented a motley appearance. For 
paint a mixture of tar and whale-oil was 
used, and as there was not enough even of 
this to cover the whole vessel, the rest was 
coated with spruce gum and oil. With 
great difficulty she made her way to Kadiak, 
where her appearance was hailed with joy. 
Being refitted, she made a quick passage to 
Okhotsk in Siberia, where she was supplied 
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with cabins, deckhouses, and new sails and 
rigging. The Shelikof company was very 
proud of their own vessel, built in their own 
yard, and henceforth she made regular trips 
between Okhotsk and the American colonies. 
In 1795 Baranof built and launched two 
more vessels, the Dolphin and the Olga. 

It has been said that the Shelikof com- 
pany was not the only trading company doing 
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business in Russian America. About five 
years before Baranof took charge of affairs 
at Kadiak the Lebedef company had sent a 
vessel with thirty-eight men thither, but the 
agents of the Shelikof company, not wishing 
to have their hunting-grounds encroached 
upon, recommended them to go on to Cook’s 
Inlet, where they established a permanent 
settlement, named Saint George, consisting 
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of log buildings surrounded by a stockade. 
The Shelikof company already had a fort, 
named Saint Alexander, at the entrance of 
the inlet. It was square, with bastions at 
two of the corners, and had a gate protected 
by two guns. Inside were dwellings and 
warehouses, on one of which was a lookout 
tower. In 1791 the Lebedef company’s 
ship, Saint George, reached the inlet. The 
commander beached his ship and began to 
erect a stockaded fort, to which the name 
of Saint Nicholas was given. 

At these fortified posts the Russians took 
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At last the news of their outrages and 
quarrels reached Baranof, who, though an- 
gry, was restrained from taking immediate 
measures by the fact that Shelikof was a 
partner in the Lebedef company, and Bara- 
nof did not wish to interfere without com- 
municating with his chief. So he contented 
himself for the present with warning the 
men at Fort Saint Nicholas that he would 
not permit any outrages likely to injure 
trade. In spite of this, quarrels occurred 
continually, and attacks and ambuscades 
were almost daily events. Towards the end 
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things pretty easily, making the natives go 
out hunting for them, and themselves doing 
little more than guard-duty. The domestic 
work was performed by the female hostages, 
helped by the children who had been sent by 
native chiefs to learn Russian manners and 
customs at the post. Now and then the 
band would set out on a marauding expedi- 
tion, in the course of which they plundered 
their own countrymen and the natives with 
a cheerful lack of discrimination. The Le- 
bedef men at Fort Saint Nicholas soon be- 
came a nuisance and a terror to the whole 
country, robbing the natives of their furs 
without payment, pillaging the stores of 
their own countrymen, and carrying off their 
native servants and hostages. 


of 1793 Baranof received reinforcements 
which made up the total number of his men 
to about one hundred and fifty. The Lebe- 
def men were not much fewer in number, 
were superior to Baranof’s men in dash and 
recklessness, and occupied an excellent posi- 
tion with easy access to supplies. At last 
Baranof’s shipyard at Sunday harbor was in 
danger, and this roused him to vigorous ac- 
tion. He summoned the commander of Saint 
Nicholas to his presence, and put him in 
irons, but he failed to do much to restrain 
the excesses of the rival traders. 

Soon, however, Baranof’s hands were much 
strengthened by his receiving authority to 
form settlements anywhere in America, and 
to control the country for five hundred versts 





round them. Against such extensive powers 
the other trading companies could do noth- 
ing, and ere long they abandoned their posts, 
leaving the Shelikof company master of the 
field. But their crimes and outrages had 
seriously injured trade by arousing the ani- 
mosity of the natives against the Russians. 
Baranof, therefore, made great efforts to 
reassure the natives and to maintain order 
among his subordinates. He patched up, to 
the best of his ability, the discontent exist- 
ing among the company’s employees, and told 
them that he would redress their grievances. 
sy firmness and an autocratic demeanor he 
rapidly gained great ascendency over them. 

The Shelikof company, anxious to under- 
take fresh enterprises, requested the imperial 
authorities to send out to the colonies Siber- 
ian exiles skilled in ironwork, blacksmithing, 
and agriculture. In August, 1794, in re- 
sponse to this request, two of the Shelikof 
company’s vessels arrived at Saint Paul with 
a cargo of stores, cattle, and provisions, and 
carrying 192 persons, of whom fifty-two were 
craftsmen and agriculturists. Baranof was 
instructed to use his taste and judgment in 
selecting a site on the mainland for a Rus- 
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sian settlement, which he was to make as 
trim and neat as possible, not permitting the 
Russians to live in such squalor and untidi- 
ness as did many of their countrymen in 
Siberia. The settlement was to have spa- 
cious squares and wide streets radiating from 
them. The streets were to be bordered with 
trees, and the houses built with spaces in- 
tervening, so that they might spread over a 
larger area and give a more imposing ap- 
pearance to the town. 

Nor was Shelikof content with all this. 
He was busy building ships for a company 
which then held the Pribylof islands, organ- 
izing the North American company, and ex- 
tending traffic from Unalashka to the Arctic 
ocean. He established a central office at 
Irkutsk for the control of his many Ameri- 
can enterprises, thus paving the way for the 
future consolidation of all the Russian com- 
panies in America. 

Much had already been done in America : 


_the best localities for raising cattle and for 


agriculture had been chosen and fortified : 
hunting grounds and sites for harbors and 
trading-posts had been selected. The colo- 
nists had been pretty successful in raising 
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vegetables, and in some places even cereals, 
and plenty of excellent fish was always ob- 
tainable. By magnifying his conquests and 
representing that he had added fifty thou- 
sand subjects to the Russian empire, She- 
likof produced so good an impression on the 
imperial authorities that he gained for his 
company the exclusive privilege of trading 
throughout Russian America, and on the 
islands between it and Asia. Shelikof’s 
daughter had married Rezanof, a man of 
good family and great influence. Rezanof 
formed the ambitious project of procuring 
from the Empress a charter as wide as that 
of the British East India company, and of 
adding an empire as vast as India to the 
realms of the Tsar. His far-reaching 
schemes received a check by the death in 
1795 at Irkutsk of Shelikof, who must be 
regarded as the founder of the Russian col- 
onies in America ; and by the death in 1796 
of the Empress, before she had granted the 
extensive charter he hoped for. 

However, Natalia, Shelikof’s widow, under- 
took the management of the company, and 
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being a woman of great energy and intelli- 
gence, though of little education, with the 
aid of her son-in-law, she conducted its af- 
fairs with much shrewdness and discretion. 
In 1798 the imperial government, thinking 
that by giving exclusive privilege to one 
strong company the natives would be pro- 
tected, disorder prevented, the fur-bearing 
animals saved from extermination, and Rus- 
sian authority firmly established in America, 
permitted an association with three quarters 
of a million rubles (about $577,000) capital, 
and known as the United American com- 
any, to be formed. It had been feared that 
the death of the Empress would be fatal to 
the schemes of the association, but Rezanof, 
by constant attendance on her successor, 
Paul I, obtained confirmation of the act of 
consolidation of the United American com- 
pany, to which the name of the Russian 
American company was given. 

The company was granted the exclusive 
privilege for twenty years of hunting, fish- 
ing, exploring, trading, founding, and build- 
ing settlements on the northwestern main- 
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land of America and the islands from Kam- 
chatka west to the coast of America, and 
south to the shores of Japan. No rivals, 
even though having posts already estab- 
lished within these limits, if not united with 
the Russian American company, were per- 
mitted to do any of these things. The civil 
and military authorities stationed at these 
places were ordered to give help and pro- 
tection to the officers of the company. In 
return for these large and exclusive privi- 
leges the company bound itself to maintain 
a mission of the Greco-Catholic church, 
the members of which were to accompany 
all trading, hunting, and exploring expedi- 
tions, where an opportunity for Christianiz- 
ing natives might occur. The company also 
undertook to encourage agriculture, cattle- 
breeding, ship-building, and other industries 
among the Russian settlers in America, and 
to maintain friendly relations with the na- 
tives. 

The news of the organization of the Rus- 
sian American company reached Baranof at 
a time when things were looking very black 
for him. He was suffering from ill health, 
his men were short of provisions, one of his 
sloops had recently been wrecked, and par- 
ties of his hunters attacked and killed by 
the Thlinket Indians. His drooping courage 
was revived, and amid many dangers and 
hardships, he made his way to Norfolk, or 
Sitka sound, and landed at a place called still 
Old Sitka, about three miles to the north of 
the present town. A Sitkan chief coming 
up to ask his purpose, Baranof replied that 
the Emperor of Russia wished to establish a 
settlement for trade there. The chief gave 
him a small piece of ground, on which 
Baranof erected a strong two-story ‘build- 
ing, guarded by a palisade and two block- 
houses, and named Fort Archangel Gabriel. 
In the autumn of 1800, Baranof, having 
fairly started the Sitka settlement, returned 
to Kadiak. 

Matters did not long remain quiet at 
Sitka after Baranof’s departure. The na- 
tives were supplied with guns, ammunition, 
and spirits, by English and American vessels 
trading with them, and soon became bold 
enough to form the plan of attacking and 
destroying the Russian settlement. To this 
end they secured allies from the Alexander 
archipelago and the Stikine River district. 
In June, 1802, the barracks and fort were 
attacked by large numbers of natives, while 


most of the garrison were out hunting. The 
commander and many of his men were 
killed; the cattle-sheds and warehouses 
were taken and set on fire, and also the 
ships lying at anchor off the settlement. 
Three Russians and five Aleuts managed to 
escape to an English ship, whose captain 
made the Sitkan chiefs drunk, and recovered 
a large quantity of the valuable sea-otter 
skins which the natives had pillaged from 
the post. With these he sailed to Kadiak, 
where he received ten thousand. rubles 
(nearly eight thousand dollars) as salvage. 

In 1803 Baranof received the news of his 
appointment as a shareholder in the com- 
pany, and of permission to wear the gold 
medal of the Order of Saint Vladimir. But 
gratified as he was at these marks of imperi- 
al approval, he was burning with anxiety to 
recover Sitka. With this purpose he di- 
rected his lieatenant at Yakutat (where the 
company had a block-house and stockade 
for the Siberian agriculturists in their ser- 
vice) to build two sailing-vessels. In 1804 
he started out with an expeditionary force, 
consisting of eight hundred Aleuts in three 
hundred bidarkas, and one hundred and 
twenty Russians on board four small vessels 
under the command of a lieutenant; Baranof 
himself commanding the sloops Ekaterina 
and Alexander. 

Soon after Baranof had left Kadiak, a 
ship named the Neva came out from Kron- 
stadt to Kadiak. Not finding Baranof there, 
her commander, Lisiansky, sailed after him 
to Sitka, where his aid proved very wel- 
come. The Sitka natives had taken up a 
strong position on a bluff, called Katlean’s 
rock, or the Kekoor, at the mouth of Indian 
river. Here they occupied a fort built of 
logs and protected by a breastwork two 
logs thick. 

The Russians landed and attempted to 
take the stockade by assault, but the natives 
made a brave resistance, keeping up so 
good a fire that they killed or wounded 
twenty-six Russians, among whom was 
Baranof himself. Next day Lisiansky as- 
sumed the command, and attacked the 
natives so vigorously that they offered to 
make peace, and promised to give hostages 
and to evacuate the fort. But as they 
showed no signs of giving up the strong- 
hold, guns were brought up on a raft and 
trained upon the fort. The natives endured 
the strange and unwonted sounds of the 
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bombardment during the day, but at night, 
after killing their dogs and strangling their 
infant children, that no sound might show 
their purpose, they secretly abandoned the 
post, which the captors burned. 

The Russians then set to work to provide 
permanent quarters for themselves; they 
constructed three substantial buildings with 
a stockade having block-houses at each 
corner; kitchen-gardens were planted and 
cattle introduced. The name of New Arch- 
angel was given to the settlement. Part of 
the stockade separating the Russian quar- 
ters from the Indian rancherie remained 
until a recent date. The natives entered 
into a treaty with the Russians and were 
presented with cloaks and medals. In the 
autumn of 1806 Baranof returned from New 
Archangel to Saint Paul, leaving Kuskof in 
command, with orders to build ships and to 
finish certain structures already begun. 

During the year 1803 (the year after the 
capture of Sitka by the natives) Baranof, 
ever desirous to extend the operations of 
the company, was pushing forward in the 
direction of the Spanish colonies, and espe- 
cially of California. Baranof lent to an 
American captain named O’Cain twenty bidar- 
kas and several hunters in charge of Shutzof, 
an employee of the company. Shutzof was in- 
structed to take careful observations of the 
inhabitants of the coast of California, and 
to look out for new hunting-grounds. The 
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American vessel left Kadiak at the end of 
October, 1803, sailed down to San Diego, 
and thence to the Bay of San Quintin in 
Lower California, where about a thousand 
skins were secured. The results of this ex- 
pedition were so satisfactory that Barancf 
was induced in 1808 to furnish Captain Ayres, 
of the ship Mercury from Boston, with 
twenty-five bidarkas, to hunt in islands not 
known before. The ship was to be out ten 
or twelve months, and on her return the pro- 
ceeds were to be equally divided. On the 
way south sea-otter and beaver skins were 
procured by barter from the natives of the 
Charlotte islands and at the mouth of the 
Columbia river. Thence the ship proceeded 
to San Francisco and San Diego, and came 
back with more than two thousand skins. 
Between 1806 and 1812 Baranof entered 
into several similar contracts with American 
captains. In 1808 he sent two vessels to 
the coast of New Albion, a land of vague 
extent, the southern limit of which was 
somewhere between Point Reyes and San 
Diego. One of these was wrecked at the 
mouth of Quay harbor, and the other, com- 
manded by Kuskof, returned after an ab- 
sence of about a year with more than two 
thousand otter skins, and the information 
that the coast had many localities suitable 


‘for agriculture and ship-building, and that 


the whole country to the north of San Fran- 
cisco was unoccupied by any European power. 
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Accordingly, Baranof gathered men suitable 
for an agricultural settlement, skilled in 
raising stock and tilling fields, and sent them 
in 1810 to New Albion with orders to make 
further explorations. On the way the crew 
was attacked by the Queen Charlotte island- 
ers, and returned to New Archangel. Next 
year they started out again, and on this 
voyage Kuskof selected a spot eighteen 
miles north of Bodega bay, where he bought 
some land from the natives. In 1812 the 
colony was founded and named Ross. But 
as a place for agriculture and ship-building 
it was a failure, and the hunting-grounds 
near it were soon exhausted. The story of 
Fort Ross has been fully told by Mr. Charles 
S. Greene in the OVERLAND for July, 1893. 

Quiet and dull as Sitka now looks under 
the government of the United States, it was 
in Baranof’s day a very busy place. Bricks 
for the huge fireplaces in the Russian houses 
were made there: boats and sailing-vessels 
were built in a well-equipped shipyard: there 
were wood-turneries and woolen manufac- 
tories; and agricultural implements from 
the foundries were sold all down the Pacific 
Coast as far as Mexico. Axes and knives 
were made for bartering with the natives at 
the trading posts, and almost all the Mis- 
sion churches from the north of Alaska to 
Mexico were supplied with bells from the 
brass-foundries of Sitka. From six hun- 
dred to eight hundred whites lived in the 
town in those days; and more than a dozen 
sailing vessels were constantly employed in 
trading. 

In 1809 a serious plot was formed by some 
Siberian ex-convicts against Baranof, but it 
was betrayed to him and promptly crushed. 
Baranof had for some time been growing 
anxious to be relieved from his onerous 
labors as Chief Manager, and the discovery 
of this plot increased his desire. He re- 
peatedly requested the directors of the 
company to appoint a successor, but twice 
the man selected to relieve him died before 
reaching his post. 

In 1815 the imperial government, in con- 
junction with the Russian American com- 
pany, sent out two vessels, the Kutuzof and 
the Suvarof, under command of Hagemeis- 
ter, who was authorized to assume control 
of the affairs of the company in place of 
Baranof, if upon investigation he thought it 
necessary to do so. Hagemeister did not 
inform Baranof of the extent of his powers, 
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but quietly examined the condition of the 
company. Baranof was still working ear- 
nestly in its service, but the intrepid pio- 
neer’s fierce energy was beginning to flicker 
out. He had always been careless of reli- 
gion, but now he suddenly conceived a liking 
for the church, and constantly kept a priest 
near him. Yanovsky, the first lieutenant of 
the Suvarof, fell in love with Baranof’s 
daughter, and obtained her father’s consent 
to their marriage. But Hagemeister’s con- 
sent was also necessary, and was only 
granted on the condition that Lieutenant 
Yanovsky should stay for two years at New 
Archangel, and act as representative of the 
Chief Manager. 

On January 11, 1818, Hagemeister told 
Baranof of his instructions, which so sur- 
prised and prostrated the old man that he 
never quite recovered from the shock. But 
it was the work of .months to render full 
accounts, and to turn the affairs of the 
company over to the company’s commis- 
sioner, Klebnikof. The commissioner esti- 
mated the value of the property at New 
Archangel, to say nothing of that at the 
many other stations of the company, at two 
and one half millions of rubles; and besides 
this, the Suvarof took furs to the value of 
two hundred thousand rubles to Europe, and 
left behind in the storehouses furs worth 
nine hundred thousand rubles more. The 
buildings and vessels of the company were 
in excellent condition, and the accounts in 
perfect order. In September, 1818, the 
work was done and the complete statement 
handed over to Yanovsky. It was now 
nearly thirty years since Baranof had landed 
on Kadiak island; he was already seventy- 
two years old, and had spent himself in the 
service of the company. Thrown uncere- 
moniously aside in his old age by the com- 
pany whose leading spirit he had been, and 
whose interests he had enormously extended 
and firmly consolidated, he could not tear 
himself away at once from the scenes of his 
labors, dangers, privations, and achieve- 
ments. He resolved to pay farewell visits 
to Kadiak and the various settlements he 
had founded, and then go to live with a 
brother in Kamchatka. But he was urged 
to return to Russia, where his advice would 
be of the highest value to the directors of 
the company. He decided to do this, and 
late in November set sail in the Kutusof, 
which, on her way home, stopped for more 
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than a month at the unhealthy port of Ba- 
tavia. Here Baranof insisted upon going 
ashore. He was seized with sickness, and 
died soon after the vessel had set sail 
again. 

Like Napoleon, Baranof was a little great 
man; insignificant in appearance, thin, 
short of stature, with reddish hair, and a 
face covered by hardship and exposure with 
wrinkles. He was an early riser, and ate 
but one meal a day, and that at no fixed 
time. He was fond of gayety, and kept 
round him a little court of reckless spirits, 
whom he feasted and filled with strong li- 
quors. Ship-captains who did not drink stood 
but small chance of doing business with him. 
Washington Irving, in his “ Astoria,” des- 
cribes, with a few touches of exaggeration, 
but on the whole faithfully, how the ship- 
masters who visited New Archangel sang 
and reveled with the Chief Manager. He 
was fitful and violent in temper, but always 
showed such sincere ‘regret and desire to 
make amends for outbursts of passion that 
the women and servants of his house came 
to look upon them as the precursors of a 
feast. He was fond of music, and his 
daughter, to whom he was much attached, 
could always put him into a good humor by 
playing on the piano. He treated his 
daughter with much respect, and used to 
send her away from the room when he be- 
gan to feel drunk. One day, finding her 
German governess drinking a glass of 
spirits, he struck her; next day he expressed 
regret for his act, but said that she must 
never let his daughter see her drinking 
strong liquor. 

Yet rough as Baranof was, he was kind 
to people in distress, and generous to his 
employees. Though he had _ boundless 
chances of self-enrichment, he did not avail 
himself of them. He spent liberally but 
did not exceed his means. He maintained 
his wife well at his native place, Kargapol, 
and made many remittances to Russia to 
help the families of men who had died in 
the company’s service; he also gave part of 
his shares in the company to supplement 
the scanty incomes of his lieutenants, Banner 
and Kuskof. The company’s commissioner, 
Klebnikof, who was thoroughly familiar with 
the details of Baranof’s management, enter- 
tained the liveliest admiration for him. He 
wrote a biography of Baranof, which is 
really, as it could not well help being, a his- 


‘ tery of the Russian colonies in America. 
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It may be well to say a few words about 
the finances of the company of which Bar- 
anof, if not the founder, was at least the 
controlling spirit. The original capital of 
the company was about $542,000, afterwards 
increased to about $925,000. The net earn- 
ings between 1797 and 1820 were about 
$5,764,000, of which rather more than 
half was paid out in dividends, the remain- 
der being added to the capital. Furs to the 
value of twelve millions of dollars were sold 
or exchanged for commodities at Kiakhta, 
and for more than $2,600,000 at Canton. 
Yet the yield of furs was by no means so 
great during the later as in the earlier years 
of Baranof’s administration, the sea-otters 
falling off very much in numbers, and the 
competition of American traders, who had 
no scruples about giving guns and ammuni- 
tion in barter to the natives, doing the com- 
pany much harm. The Chief Manager 
received $5,800 per annum, the chief clerk 
from $2,250 to $3,000, a priest $450, 
and a hunter from $45 to $112. Provis- 
ions had to be purchased at the company’s 
stores, and were often scarce and dear, 
owing to the failure of ships to arrive. The 
company’s employees frequently had to put 
up with serious hardships, and had but 
little chance of laying up anything for their 
old age. 

Many traces of Baranof and his success- 
ors are still visible at Sitka. Near the 
water’s edge, and overlooking the lovely bay, 
is Katlean’s rock. On this eminence of 
about eighty feet Baranof built a block- 
house, which was burned. A later Chief 
Manager, Kupreanof, crowned the rock with 
a spacious residence, which was destroyed 
by earthquake in 1847. The next structure, 
generally called the Castle, measured eighty- 
six by fifty-one feet, and was built of squared 
cedar logs, riveted by copper bolts to their 
rocky foundation. It had three stories and 
was surmounted by a light-house. It was 
handsomely furnished, and there the naval 
officers who succeeded Baranof lived luxuri- 
ously, entertaining visitors of all ranks with 
a lavish and impartial hospitality. When 
the “Castle” was turned over to the United 
States by Prince Demitrius Maksontoff, the 
only military governor, it was in thorough 
order, but the American soldiers stripped it 
of all its furniture and decorations, and it 
rapidly became ruinous and forlorn. On the 
arrival of a man-of-war or a revenue cutter 
some of the large rooms would be furnished 
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up for a dance, after which desolation again 
reigned. A year or two ago it perished by 
fire. 

The Custom House, the barracks occupied 
by the United States marines, and some stout 
log-built warehouses near the wharf also owe 
their origin to the Russians. If we cross 
the grassy parade-ground, where once was 
the Russian ship-yard, and walk towards the 
Greek church, we pass on the right a sturdy 
log structure which was the main office of 
the Russian American company. Behind the 
church is a building formerly used as a club- 
house by the Russian officers. Not far 
from the club were tea-gardens and a race- 


. course, both now entirely hidden under the 


mantle of dense vegetation that rapidly 
covers every deserted spot in the moist 
climate of southeastern Alaska. The saw- 
mill with the flume that supplied it with 
water is still visible, though rapidly falling 
into decay. Another legacy of the Musco- 
vite to the American is the walk leading 


‘round the curving beach to the woods bor- 


dering the banks of Indian river. This 
charming promenade furnishes the resi- 
dents of Sitka with the chance of obtaining 
a little pedestrian exercise,.a great boon 
in a country where there are practically no 
roads. 


BARCAROLA 


‘ AFLOAT on ocean’s heaving breast, 
Rocked by the swelling tide, 
Or poised upon the breaker’s crest, 
My boat shall gayly ride. 


The salt spray dashes in my face, — 
Hark, how the sea birds cry, — 
Up with the sail, ho for a race 
With the white clouds sailing by. 


The mighty surges madly leap 
With angry, sullen roar, 


Then die away and softly sweep 
Like lace upon the shore. 


Oh how I love thee, restless sea, 
Thy presence stirs my soul, — 
Blow, blow, ye wild winds, blow for me, 
And roll, ye billows, roll. 





Elliott Reed. 
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THE HONORABLE JERRY 





OF MONTEREY COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


BY PETER STUDLEY 


. OLITE? Polite’sno name for 

iii it; why, when the Honorable 
Jerry Ryley’s at the tele- 
phone, and hears a lady’s 
voice at the other end, he 
immediately takes off his hat 
to answer.” 

This set us all in fine spirits 
at once. 

Now my lady had been in the doldrums all 
the morning. It’saregular weapon, that way 
of hers, of sitting quiet a few hours, — with 
a wistful look about the eyes, and a pathetic 
droop at the corner of her mouth, and a 
general air of, “I should like to cry if you 
said the least thing to me.” It’s got up for 
the occasion, — O, I know positively it is,— 
yet it never fails to make me feel like a 
heathen or a criminal, or something of that 
sort. Sometimes she lets it creep into a 
gentleness that’s more exasperating than 
ever, since I — but that has nothing to do 
with it. 

We were all right now, and her ladyship 
was herself again, — thanks to the remark 
of our red-headed Jehu concerning our host- 
to-be. By long distance telephone the Hon- 
orable Jerry Ryley gave us to understand 
that he could not come to Salinas on that 
day, but if the party would care to come and 
see him, (he had already sent the spring cart, 
by which we could journey,) in the event of 
our not being able to wait in Salinas for an- 
other day or so, he would be at liberty, etc., 
etc. We decided to take the trip, and here 
we were, seated in the Honorable Jerry’s 
spring cart, recklessly driven by the Jehu 
aforesaid. “‘Tss, whoa! don’t get skeery, 
as if you never saw a bit of white paper 
afore in your life. That’s the wust of Jerry 
Ryley — he’s got the skittishest mules in 
Monterey county.” 

My lady’s fingers were itching for the rib- 
bons. Up to the speech of the Jehu, for 
the first six miles from Salinas city, she had 
simply leaned back with an “ Any-moment-I- 
may-be-killed” martyry air. Our young 
driver was certainly showing off, to say the 
least of it, turning the sharpest corners with 
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a flourish that just escaped taking a wheel 
away. 
“Yes, Jerry’s acharacter as the saying 


” 


is.” ( “Jerry” it had come to now, if you 


please.) “Whoa now! Whoa! Can’t you 
see it’s a bridge? ‘Ten dollars fine for go- 
ing faster nor a walk.’ Whoa! Now you 


see that tablet up there?” jerking his head 
upwards as he endeavored to get the mules 
to a walk. 

My lady looked, her uncle and I both 
looked, as we passed under the painted no- 
tice, but saw no tablet. 

“Whoa! now walk, — money’s skeearce. 
Whoa! That board’s allus called the tablet 
round here. You see, Jerry was one of the 
supervisors when this yere bridge was built. 
All the supervisors wanted their names 
painted on the board, (it’s done in lots of 
places, you know,) and they quarreled about 
whether the: names should be painted on a 
black board with white letters, or black let- 
ters on a white board. Jerry took it all in, 
never letting on at all, till finally one of 
them saw he was silent like and appealed to 
him. 
“*Gintlemen,’ says he, standing up straight 
as aman oughter who’s bina Senator. ‘Gin- 
tlemen all, to my mind there’s nothing less 
for the likes of yez than a tablet of brass.’” 

Jehu scored another point and imme- 
diately began to show off, worse than ever. 
The spring cart sprung in a remarkable 


manner, over rocks a foot high nearly. 
“See, this is all his land from the bridge 


to the school house, this way,—and from 
over there, as far as you see, to the hill 
yonder. That’s his place down there. He 
sees you,” said Jehu, looking at my lady 
carelessly,— and then on second thoughts, 
critically,—adding thoughtfully, “You bet 
Jerry ’s there, every time.” 

Could it be possible? That little low 
shanty, the residence of the well: known 
Honorable Jerry Ryley? Why the barns 
and stables were bigger than the shanty. 

Her ladyship on the inspiration of the 
moment waved her bit of a handkerchief. 
The heartiest “Hello!” came across the 
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field to us. Jehu drove up to the gate 
with a final flourish, scattering a stray 
tomato can or two,—in fine style, if noise 
had aught to do with it. 

The Honorable Jerry Ryley came forward 
to welcome us. His fine face was aglow with 
hospitality. Plainly, almost roughly, dressed 
as he was, every inch betokened “the rale 
old Irish gintleman,” still with a quiet dig- 
nity that told of immense reserve power. 
His bow to her ladyship was a revelation. 
At once recognizing her uncle, whom he 
had met at Washington, he extended both 


- hands. 


“T’m heartily glad to see you all, indeed 
I am.” 

A great change came over my lady when 
she saw him face to face. In an instant 
she was as demure as a kitten, withdrawing 
into the background so very much, that for 
a change, her uncle and I felt actually that 
we had a personality apiece. 

The shade of the little room was very 
grateful after the long ride in the heat and 
the dust. 

A comely girl of about twenty came in— 
a girl with a shy manner, but a sensible 
face, and the honestest eyes I ever saw in 
woman. 

“My daughter Kathleen,” the Honorable 
Jerry said. Then at once to his daughter: 
“Now, Kathleen, take the lady to the room, 
and let her feel the good of some fresh 
water after her traveling. Gentlemen, may 
be ye’ll be after taking a wash yourselves. 
This way.” 

“Ho, Jim!” (Our Jehu appeared) “There ’s 
not enough water to drown a sparrow. Two 
buckets of fresh water immediately.” 

Jim was moving off to obey. 

“Well?” queried the Honorable Jerry 
sharply. 

“Yes, sir,” with a faint accent on the 
“sir.” (Evidently Jim did not “Jerry” him 
to his face). 

“And ask Kathleen for another couple of 
towels. Eh?” eying Jim squarely. 

Jim promptly answered, “ Yes, sir.” 

This episode revealed volumes. The Hon- 
orable Jerry then, notwithstanding the 
smallness of his residence, unlike most Cali- 
fornian ranchers, exacted outward respect. 

Yet there was utter absence of bossdom, 
other than in the upright character of the 
man which demanded recognition. His 
daughter was Kathleen, not introduced as 
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““Miss Kathleen,” a fine lady. Still, with 
these broad acres, those barns and stables, 
his reputation, the house at first seemed 
incongruous, but there was that in the man, 
which said, “All is straight and can be 
explained in time.” 

Our wash was over. It had been conduc- 
ted outside, at the back of the house. The 
bowls on a bench, the roller towel, suspended 
comb, and looking glass, disclosed this as 
the general lavatory. 

Into the neat but sparsely furnished little 
parlor, wereturned. At that moment, from 
the room beyond, we heard Kathleen and 
her ladyship, simultaneously burst into a 
peal of happy, spontaneous laughter as 
natural as the ripples of a running brook. 

The face of the Honorable Jerry was 
transformed in a second. It was as though 
glory shone, when even light was there 
before. Her ladyship had understood his 
Kathleen, and Kathleen, he knew, could not 
have come to an understanding with her 
ladyship unless she had found the womanly 
woman within. It was with a tender grace 
he drew forward the low rocking chair to 
the open door, when they rejoined us. 

You could hear the drone of the lazy big 
fly, the hum of the dainty humming bird as 
it darted in and out of the honeysuckle, and 
the chirruping and singing of the meadow 
lark with its quaint intervals and unfinished 
cadence. All was “Peace and good will” 
personified. Imperceptibly the chairs got 
nearer the door, and at last all were outside 
under the shade of the great oak tree, that 
overshadowed the house. Kathleen with- 
drew to prepare the supper. My lady was 
still demure; but bless my heart, if it was 
not another kind of siege. She had sized 
up the Honorable Jerry instanter, and sensed 
he would have been courteous, —he could 
not have been otherwise,—but not open. 
Open with a_hail-fellow-well-met body? 
Never! She wanted the Honorable Jerry to 
be very open after a while, she sniffed stories 
galore, when the Honorable Jerry opened 
out. I softly whistled,— 


“Beware, she is fooling thee.” 


She never winced, only listened to her uncle 
and him, as they talked of friends in Wash- 
ington. 

“Supper, father,” said Kathleen cheerily 
from within. 
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We took in our chairs with us, and from 
the opening speech of the Honorable Jerry, 
we had our cue. 

“Ah! and it’s a trate to ate a bit of dry 
bread, it is,” said he, his brogue developing 
as we became better acquainted. 

“Father did not eat bread for three 
months, a while ago,” explained Kathleen, 
half-way inviting question. 

“How was that, tell me?” said her lady- 
ship coaxingly over to the Honorable Jerry. 

“Well, you see, I was kind of interested 
in a little one-horse co-operative schame, 
for the farmers to put up a flour mill. 
There was a faction against it. As I was 
coming out of the Bank one day in Salinas, 
one of the big bugs there—the limb of 
Satan — says to me,— 

“Jerry Riley, you’ll never live to see the 
day when that mill goes up.” 

“*Never live to see it up?’ I yelled at 
him. ‘Then let me tell you this:— by the 
blood of my forefathers, I'll niver ate bread 
again, till it’s made from the flour of that 
mill.’” 

“And you kept your oath?” asked my 
lady, her eyes glistening like a wild bird. 

“Kept it solemnly! But I was so hungry, 
I had to take to drink.” 

As he smacked his lips together, holding 
them tightly,—a le comedien,— my lady 
roared. The ice was broken, for it reminded 
her of a joke, which somehow brought up 
that this very day was the 17th of March — 
Saint Patrick’s day. 

“Yes!” said he. “‘ And you must excuse 
me not coming to see you, and troubling 
you to come here, for I—1—I stay home 
on this day.” (His voice sunk to low minor.) 
‘ Kathleen’s mother came into this little 
house on the 17th of March, thirty-five 
years ago, and scarcely set foot out of it 
until the beautiful crayture went to her 
long home, when Kathleen there was born. 
So Kathleen and I always try to stay home 
on this day and have a friend or two drop 
in, to celebrate the 17th in the evening. 
And as she, the blessed angel of light, in 
our poverty was always contint with the 
cabin as you see it, why Kathleen and I 
agree to lave it as itis. When Kathleen 
wants to build, she can build. We would 


build in Ireland, only I could not kape quiet” 


there. No, nor I could n’t build there any- 


way whilst, whilst —” 
“Do not say,— there is no need. | 
know.” 





THE HONORABLE JERRY 
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And the Honorable Jerry saw my lady 
comprehended the thought he could not ex- 


press. “No,” he continued, “I cannot kape 
quiet in Ameriky!” (Scratching his head, till 
his hair stood on end.) “And if I can’t 
kape quiet here, with all its blessed possi- 
bilities, the divil take me, if I would there, 
anyhow.” 

After the bountiful repast was over, my 
lady, seeing Kathleen was alone, wished to 
help her with the dishes. 

“No,— Kathleen, lave them every way as 
they stand,— lave them, I say.” 

“Father?” 

“Do as I bid yez, Kathleen Ryley. Send 
Jim — ah, there ’s the little imp himself ! 
Come here, Jim.” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Go over to your mother, Jim, at once, 
and ask her as a favor to me, to come over 
right away, and clare up, and make another 
big supper by twelve tonight; and bring 
your sister too. Now, Jim, attind mightily. 
Saddle Barney, and fill in your time between 
this and nine o’clock reminding iverybody 
round that the new barn ’s ready for a 
dance; and that I ’ve engaged a harp and a 
fiddler that’s A 1— if they turn up and 
kape sober. Now fly now, and attind to 
business for wance, Jim Moriarity!— you 
young blackguard.” (This last was added 
as Jim was out of hearing). “Now, Kath- 
leen, darlint, and your swate lady companion, 
dhrive down to the village be’ant,—I beg 
pardon,— the Town, and buy up ivery yard 
of green calico that ye can get for a foive- 
dollar piece, and trim them rafters a bit. 
That’s right, dear, go at wancet.” 

Then he went straight over to the fence 
and shouted to a man in the paddock:— 

“Banks, go over to the schoolhouse, and 
borrow the hanging lamp, and if that cross- 
grained baste of a schoolmaster says I can’t 
have it, take it,— for I paid for it, tell him, 
wid me own money, and it ’s only a loan.” 
(The brogue was getting rich. The Honor- 
able Jerry was palpably excited.) “But if 
he behaves dacent-like, tell him the Honor- 
able Jerry Ryley desoires his prisence at the 
dance tonight.” 

Returning to us, he continued excitedly: 
“That divil of a school-master ’s swate on 
Kathleen, if you plase, and is too proud to 
ask for her, because he is poor,— and — 
Kathleen ’s not, anyhow.” 

“But that is laudable on his part,” sug- 
gested I. 
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“Laudable be hanged! Kathleen’s swate 
on him. Does he want me to throw her at 
his head, and he not dacently Irish even? 
No, if you plase, he won’t so much as be 
civil to me, for fear I’ll misconstruh! Mees- 
con-struuh!” he drawled, ending in a laugh 
at his own choler. 

“ After all it’s a mighty change, to see 
the little schoolhouse all over the land, — a 
change from my day. I remember wance,” 
(his eye began to twinkle, a story was forth- 
coming, and my lady not here to hear, —— as 
well, perhaps,) “the first ould dominie that 
came to Ballyhaughna, a little village where 
I was born, he never taught a figure or a 
letter without the help of his twelve-inch 
ruler, as thick as my two thumbs, and rale 
blackthorn polished. 

““*Twice wan?’ he’d ask with a whack, 
whack! 

“*That’s two for yez. 

““Twice two? that’s’ 
whack, whack!) ‘four, you say.’ 
learned the toime of day. 

“It got to be fashionable to know your 
letters, and Widdy Maloney was determined 
that her Larry should larn too. Poor Larry 
he had half his toile off—a great over- 
grown lout, and the day he first came to 
school (they tell me, for I was bird-nesting) 
he was a particular soight to say, for he 
was nigh as tall as the dominie, but his 
breeches were half up his legs and his coat 
half up his back, and his scarlet head had 
niver had a comb through it till that same 
morning. 

“The dominie began with poor Larry to 
wanst. , 

“*Stand up there, Larry Maloney. Look 
me in the eye. Answer the truth, — How 
many Gods are there?’ 

“Larry scratched his poll, and finally 
stammered,— 

“*Thray! your honor,’ mindful of the 
blessed Trinity. 

“Whack, whack, whack! ‘Take that for 
your thray Gods. Now, Larry Maloney, how 
many Gods be there now?’ 

“But Larry louped through the open win- 
dow, and went willabalooing like the wind, 
and did n’t stop for a mile, till in fact he 
came to the stepping-stones of the strame, 
where I was on the middle one, trying to 
jump over, and miss one if I could. 

“*Hold there, Jerry Ryley,’ says he. I 
was a bit afraid, he looked so wild. With 


(whack, whack, 
And so we 
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that he comes up, eying my slate on the 
stone in front of him, with a bird’s nest on, 
and the old tin can with a dozen tadpoles 
in, and then looking me over from head to 
foot. 

“*Stand up there, Jerry Ryley. 
in the oye. Answer the truth. 
Gads are there?’ 

““* Why, only wan, to be sure,’ | said. 

“*Sure an it’s hell ye’ll taste up there, 
with yez wan God—I said “Thray,” an’ it 
did n’t save me from the ilegantest thrashing 
that ever I had.’” : 

The thing was as old as the hills, but he 
dished it up so neatly. that we enjoyed it 
better than a brand new one. 

Just then the man arrived with the hang- 
ing lamp. 

O, you’ve got it thin. An’ is he coming 
to the dance, or is he afraid I should mees- 
con-struuh?” 

“He is coming, he says.” The man 
grinned, evidently well aware of the whole 
play. 

Soon after, the ladies returned with the 
cambric, so for one hour every soul that 
could be, by her ladyship and the Honorable 
Jerry, pressed into service was set to work 
decorating that barn, which soon presented 
a festive appearance. My lady deftly cut 
out an immense shamrock, which was tacked 
on a Sheet, and a great harp, which was 
pinned on another. I found time to tell her 
the story of Kathleen and the schoolmaster. 
It was a little late when the schoolmaster 
arrived, but he had brought the flag with 
him, and as “Old Glory” went up, from the 
Irish contingent there rose a mighty whoop 
that told of the love they bore it. It was 
more than a piece of bunting; it was the 
emblem of liberty. 

What a night it was! The harp and the 
fiddle, which did at last arrive,-— and sober, 
—that is, enough to play! The lungs of 
the man who yelled the changes of the 
dance! The good time all round, the 
awfully good time the very stout ladies had, 
who danced unceasingly. And my lady and 
the schoolmaster were missing for one ten 
minutes by my watch! That witch man- 
aged it by hook or by crook,— for up went 
my schoolmaster, yea, straight up to the 
Honorable Jerry, and tackled him there and 
then. What the schoolmaster said, heaven 
knows, the last few words were overheard: 

“For God knows we love each other so. 


Look me 
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If you refuse, for her sake, this night I'll go 
away forever.” 

Then the Honorable Jerry Ryley drew 
himself up in senatorial grandeur. 

“Fetch Kathleen to me, here !” 

By this time the thing had got wind. 
The dancing ceased, and in silence in which 
you could have heard a pin drop, the school- 
master —a fine manly fellow, strength in 
every one of his Californian sinews, but 
with face as pale as death—led by the hand 
the girl, pale and flushing, by turns. The 
throng ranged on the sides of the barn, 
leaving the middle vacant, every one in- 
tensely excited. 

Sternly spoke the Honorable Jerry :— 

“Kathleen! As I have been to thee 
father and mother both, since thy mother 
died at thy birth, answer before God: Do 
ye love this man ?” 


MENDOCINO 
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“Tlove him, father.” Then frightened 
at the publicity,—at everything,— she 
turned to her lover, who took her in his 
arms before them all, and comforted her. 
It was the most touching thing I ever saw 
in my life. The betrothal was a fact, and 
licensed when the Honorable Jerry leaped 
on the table :— 

“Play, you divils, play up, can’t yez? 
Haste to the widdin’ now! Oup! Dance, 
what’s the matter wid ye all, eh? Dance, 
Isay! Oup.” 

O, the jigging of the next few minutes, 
and the shouting ! 


My lady I found in a corner, crying softly 
for joy, and I-—but of that some other 
time. Suffice, that my lady and I ever kept 
the memory green of Kathleen and the 
Honorable Jerry Ryley. 


MENDOCINO 


WHERE the flying light and shadow fieck the ranges of the hills, 
And the trout in silver gleamings flash among the rippling rills, 

Where the deer come softly stepping, with a foot-fall all unheard, 

And the squirrel’s chatter mingles with the melody of bird, 

Where the gray fog driving inland melts among the towering pines, 

And the summer’s glowing sunlight shimmers over purpling vines, 

Where the voice of restless Ocean lingers in the echoing shell 

And the winds among the redwoods with a changing cadence swell, 

Where the sunrise gilds the mountains with the glory of the morn, 

And the sunset ’s sobbed a requiem by the ranks of rustling corn, 

Where poppies nod in springtime, and myriad lilies sway, 

And Autumn’s breath comes fragrant from hop fields far away, 

Where the white-winged sails of ocean, nestling, linger by thy side 

And the spray of the Pacific kisses thee, and calls thee bride, 

Where the eagle spreads his pinions, and the panther hath his lair, 

And falcons whistle shrilly from the heights of upper air, 

There, O regal Mendocino! where thy storm-swept mountains stand, 

Lie thy forests, vales, and cafions; fairest thou in northern land, 

And as flows thy Russian river in the flood-time to the sea, 

So, O Mother Mendocino! turn thy children’s hearts to thee. 





Tulu MeNab. 










































THE ARID LANDS 


THESE lands are clothed in burning weather, 
These parched lands pant for God’s cool rain; 
I look away where strike together 
The burnished sky and barren plain. 


I look away; no green thing gladdens 
My weary eye, — no flower, no tree, 
Naught save the earth the sagebrush saddens, 
The scorched, gray earth that sickens me. 


O, for the pines where the cool wind revels! 
The ringing laugh of the crystal creek ! 
Alas, gaunt Hunger haunts these levels, 
And Thirst goes wandering, wan and weak. 


No shadow falls where swiftly passes 
The gray coyote’s noiseless feet ; 

No song of bird, no hint of grasses, 
The home of silence and of heat! 


Herbert Bash ford. 


















































“Alas, Gaunt Hunger haunts these levels, 
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And Thirst goes wandering, wan and weak. 
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PECULIAR RUBRICAS ATTACHED TO VARIOUS 


EARLY SPANISH SIGNATURES 


A STUDY IN ANTIQUE PENMANSHIP 


BY WILLIARD M. WOOD 


NUMBER of legal docu- 
ments, which had been 
stowed away in a remote 
corner among some ob- 
solete papers, formerly the 
property of a well-known 
attorney-at-law of large 
practise in this State dur- 

ing the early fifties, were but recently 
brought to light. Many of these papers 
had not been disturbed since the death of 
this lawyer, which occurred some twenty 
years ago, and a great number of the sig- 
natures of early Spanish residents, then well 
known, were found to be attached to the 
papers. : 

These documents were in Spanish, and 
when translated were found to relate to the 
selling of different alquerias the. trans- 
ferring of large tracts of lands, and other 
similar matters. 

The most noticeable thing about the sig- 
natures was, that they showed various par- 
ticularly peculiar and interesting rubricas. 

The Spanish rubric, as will be understood, 
is the complicated flourish attached to a 
signature when the person is about to sub- 
scribe, sign, and seal, a legal document or 
statement, and it is as characteristic as the 
signature. They were used by the Span- 
iards principally to guard against forgery 
and were not made ordinarily in signing 
letters and unimportant papers. 

Observe the great flourishes united with 
some of the following signatures. In a few 
cases these rubrical eccentricities are quite 
remarkable. What study it must have 
caused these Spaniards to originate rubri- 
cas unlike those possessed by any of their 
associates or neighbors! After devising 
one, what practise they must have had, in 
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order to memorize fully the curves, figures, 
and scroll work! 

For an elaborate rubrica, we will take as 
an example, 


Gye. LZ 


It is attached at the extreme left hand 
corner of a very yellow document, and was 
signed atthe old historic “ Mission de Sta. 
Clara, 18.de Mar. de 1846.” Particular 
attention may be called to the exceedingly 
odd zigzag lattice work which occurs di- 
rectly beneath the last letter. The signa- 
ture would betray the writer to be a man 
well along in years— probably sixty — 
still one cannot be very positive, for this 
person may have been quite nervous when 
writing, knowing that he was in the act of 
deeding away a certain number of acres of 
his alqueria. 

It appears that Pena began to write very 
slowly, and although his hand was consider- 
ably shaky, he continued slowly until he 
reached towards the termination of his 
rubrica, — the rubrica in this case being a 
continuation of the signature without an 
interruption, — then he ended with a series 
of very rapidly made curves, showing 
clearly that he was now happy to think 
that the business transaction was almost 
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off his mind and he could thereafter rest 
easy. 





This signature is also attached to the 
document. In fact, Arce witnessed the 
signature of Pena. Arce was a young man 
when he attached his name, as can be 
readily distinguished by 
his beautifully formed 
letters. Sefior Arce was 
not content with quite a 
flourishing mark, which 
very much resembles a 
mattress for his name to 
rest upon, but he must 
scrawl a line a bove the 
signature, which truly 
looks as if it was neces- 
sary to have a sheet 
drawn overthemattress. 

He did not consider his rubrica complete 
until he had finished with five small lines, 
which form the letter H perfectly. 
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that Castro street was named after this well 
known soldier, yet how many thousands who 
live or have walked upon that street, have 
ever seen his signature or rubrica? Itisa 
pleasing one to look upon. There is no con- 
glomeration of lines as is seen in other rub- 
rics herewith reproduced. The lines are ex- 
ceedingly graceful and very distinct. In 
the legal document the date 1839 appears 
opposite his signature. 

Juan B. Alvarado. Another name as 
familiar as that of Castro. Alvarado, who 
was some years afterwards elected Governor, 


arrived in California during the month of 
September, 1809. The signature and rubrica, 
of which the above is an excellent reproduc- 

tion, was written at Monterey, 


curves -— he more particularly so 
thanothers. After looking over 


as P February 9th, 1838. Alvarado, 
: Wa Ze as well as most of these early 
' (CR) Spanish residents, was fond of 


This party evidently had a great desire to 
inscribe curves. Note each letter in his 
name — a distinct curve in every one. See 
the two letters in the middle of the scroll. 
Are the B’s not perfectly shaped? On the 
paper the signature bears the date of March 
18th, 1846. 


Dirore C 


General José Castro. This is a familiar 
name. Most people will probably recollect 


a number of his signatures, it 

may be said that the rubric is not 
connected with his name in any of them — 
although in some he starts the rubric in the 
middle of the last letter, giving the idea at 
first glance, that the rubric is a direct con- 
tinuation of his name. It generally com- 
mences directly under the last letter. At 
first there are a few, generally six, small 
graceful looking curves, and then he branches 
out toward the left side of his given name 
and commences a series of larger curves, 
ending finally in the middle with a neat 
little turn. 

Manuel Micheltorena is the full name of 
one Spaniard, who was connected with the 
Mexican Department at Monterey during 
the year 1844. Micheltorena had many 
titles, such as “Inspector of Departments 
of all California,” “General of the Mexican 
Brigade,” etc. Whenever he signed his 
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name to documents he failed to write it in 
full. In fact he always left off the given 
name, and abbreviated the surname. The 


Mids 


signature has u peculiar but very plain and 
distinct rubric underneath. The last A is 
separated from the name, and the ending is 
quite elaborate. The portion below the 
name {begins at the left with a curve and 
glides directly to the right for some distance, 
then back again towards the beginning, and 
with a small curve it gradually ascends 
until it passes the end of the signature, 
forming thus, a rather flattened capital D. 


curves, he might have had very conveniently 
an Elizabethan collar attached to -them. 
This is truly a picturesque rubrica. 


Ramona Sanches, was the 
widow of Bernancio (Ga- - 
lindo. The original of the 
above was signed at Monterey on the 29th of 
September, 1837,— twelve years before our 
old forty-niners arrived in this State,— 
and her signature is witnessed by Ex-Gov- 
ernor Alvarado. What a list of formerly 
noted persons! See how she attempted to 
make the curves in her rubrica. Appar- 
ently she found it quite difficult to do so. 
Nevertheless, it was finally accomplished. 
It is severely plain, yet an odd addition. 
As will be noticed, two O’s have been 
joined to the first curve. | 








» 
Evidently the writing of a person unused to the 
handling of a pen. It certainly has a very odd rubric 
beneath it, much resembling the interior of a maze, or 
more correctly, the shape of a coiled snake about to 
strike. 
. 


“Sta. Cruz, Octubre 11 de 1837,” is the 
date on which Sefior Gonzalez placed bis 
name and rubric to adeed. There are lines 
in this resembling quite plainly the letters 
L and C. Had this Sefior continued the 





The place and date on which José Anto- 
nio Galindo, son of Bernancio Galindo and 
Ramona Sanches, signed and put his rubrica 
to a very lengthy written statement, is, = 
“Monterey, Nov. 8-1844.” See how differ- 
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ent this person’s rubric is from the others. 
How very forcibly this reminds ‘one of one 
of those old fashioned metal door-plates. It 
is completely surrounded by graceful scal- 
lops. Without doubt this person must have 
held quite a high opinion of himself, and de- 
sired those who chanced to see him attach 
the rubric to his signature or to observe it 
afterward, to regard him as of someone of 
importance. Very few of the signatures of 
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these well-known Spanish settlers have found 
their way into the hands of collectors of auto- 
graphs, particularly those containing these 
peculiarly characteristic and interesting ru- 
brics. The reason is that the documents 
thus inscribed formed a part of the govern- 
ment archives and did not fall into the hands 
of private individuals. What a feast they 
would all be for some of our expert graph- 
ologists to ponder over! 
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OBSERVATORIES 


BY EDWARD §. HOLDEN 


HEN Galileo invented the 
telescope in 1609 his only 
thought was to make the 

’ instrumentas perfect as 
Av. 4 possible. When it was 

—{ 9-} perfect all the condi- 
Q ak — tions of observation 
° "@. . ~. weresatisfactory. New- 
- ton (in 1717), whom nothing 

escaped, saw that vision 

Vol. xxx—32 


might be better in the pure air of high 
mountains. . He says: 


“Tf the theory of making telescopes could at length 
be brought fully into practice, yet there would be cer- 
tain bounds beyond which telescopes could not per- 
form. For the air through which we look upon the 
stars is in a perpetual tremor, as may be seen by .. . 
the twinkling of the fixed stars. The only remedy is 
a most serene and quiet air, such as may perhaps be 
found on the tops of the highest mountains above the 
grosser clouds.” 
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Sir Isaac Newton’s statement is admir- 
able in its concise completeness. To under- 
stand the question of the advantage of 
mountain observatories we have simply to 
interpret and expand his suggestions. The 
air must be serene and pure; that is, free 
from the dust and smoke and vapors of the 
lower levels. It must be quiet; that is, the 
higher levels must be arranged in parallel 
strata of something like equal temperature, 
so that the rays from the fixed stars may 
pass in smooth curves through the atmos- 
phere to the eye, and not in broken, jagged 
lines such as are indicated by intermittent 
twinkling. If one looks at a twinkling star 
with a magnifying power of one thousand 
diameters, not only is the star magnified 
one thousand times, but the twinkling, also, 
is so magnified. High magnifying powers 
can not be employed except in a most quiet 
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MOUNTAIN CAMP, MT. WHITNEY, CALIFORNIA— (12,000) 






air. Twoconditions of good vision are imper- 
atively required; a pure atmosphere, free 
from dust; and a quiet air permitting the 
use of high magnifying powers. The latter 
condition is far,more important. Perhaps, 
says Newton, perhaps these conditions may 
be found on the tops of the highest moun- 
tains. He is not certain. He has not tried 
the experiment. He offers the suggestion. 
Perhaps it may be true. 

Newton’s proposal remained unfertile for 
more than a century. In the mean time tel- 
escopes were being improved beyond his 
most sanguine hopes. In the year 1852 Mr. 
William Lassell of Liverpool took his pow- 
erful two-foot reflector to Malta in the hope 
(and with the result) of obtaining better 
views of the planets. In 1856 Professor 
Piazzi-Smyth, Royal Astronomer for Scot- 
land, made his famous expedition to the 
peak of Teneriffe, where he estab- 
lished telescopes at two stations of 
8903 and 10,702 feet, respectively. 
The whole question of good vision 
was thoroughly studied during a 
two months stay. The effects of 
fogs, local clouds, wind, dust, mois- 
ture, etc., were noted. The general 
conclusion was extremely favorable 
to that particular mountain station. 
The results of the expedition were 
printed in scientific journals and 
also in a popular book which had a 
wide circulation “ Teneriffe,— an 
Astronomer’s Experiment.” 

Lassell’s expedition of 1852 was, 
however, the first practical recog- 
nition of the fact that a large 
telescope can only do its work well 
under conditions especially favor- 
able. These conditions may be 
found on a high mountain, or (for 
some work) they may be found at 
sea-level, asat Malta. If the neces- 
sity for a specially favorable site 
be once recognized, the search for 
the proper conditions is a matter of 
detail. 

The American Association for the 
Advancement of Science was the 
first scientific body to take up the 
matter. In its meetings of 1868 
and 1870 the question was discussed 
and a special committee was ap- 
pointed to memorialize Congress on 
“the importance of an astronomical 
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ON THE WAY TO THE MONT-BLANC OBSERVATORY— (Passage of a Crevasse) 


observatory at some point on the Pacific 
Railroad at as high an altitude as possible 
where the clearness of the atmosphere and 
the great number of cloudless days would 
ensure unsurpassed opportunities for astro- 
nomical observation.” 

It is noteworthy that the clearness of the 
atmosphere was the only point spoken of. 
Nothing was said of the steadiness — by 
far the most important factor. 

Congress granted an appropriation and 
expeditions were sent in 1872 under Mr. 
Cutts and Professor Davidson to points in 
the Rocky mountains and in the Sierra 
Nevada. Professor Young accompanied the 
former expedition and his remarkable suc- 
cess in solar spectroscopic observation at 
his elevated station was soon widely known. 
In the years 1872-73 the question of a suit- 
able site for the twenty-six inch refractor 
of the United States Naval Observatory 
(then building) was frequently discussed 
among astronomers. 

In the summer of the latter year I made 
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a long stay in the Rocky mountains of Col- 
orado and reported adversely on the sugges- 
tion to move the twenty-six-inch telescope 
to the region examined. The skies were 
clear, but the stars were most unsteady. 
No high magnifying powers could be em- 
ployed, and no delicate observations made. 
The eclipse expeditions of July, 1878, to the 
Rocky mountains of Wyoming and Colorado 
familiarized many astronomers with the ques- 
tion, and the general verdict on these re- 
gions was that the skies were .extraordin- 
arily clear, while at the same time the stars 
were so unsteady as to preclude refined ob- 
servations. Professor Langley’s famous 
expedition to Mount Whitney in Southern 
California (1881) showed, on the other hand, 
that this particular station combined both 
the requisites of a pure and quiet air. 

The plans for Mr. Lick’s observatory on 
Mount Hamilton (4209 feet in height) were 
made in 1874, and the observations made 
there in 1879, 1881, and 1882, called atten- 
tion to the excellence of the selected site. 
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The observatory on Etna, built in 1881, 
but proposed by Professor Tacchini as early 
as 1871, performed the same service for 
Europe. It may fairly be said that the 
many mountain observatories now built or 
building in all parts of the world are the 
children of the observatories on Etna and 
Mount Hamilton. 

In the choice of the Mount Hamilton sta- 
tion the principle was clearly laid down that 
no site should be selected until it had been 
previously tested, and until the test had 
shown a marked improvement over condi- 
tions at the level of the sea. This is the 
essence of the whole matter, It is neces- 
sary to test the conditions before establish- 
ing the station, because experience has 
shown that only a few out of many avail- 
able mountains are suitable for astronomi- 
cal observations. 

There are many objections to mountain 
stations. The cost of building is very large. 
M. Vallot’s Observatory on the flanks of 
Mont-Blanc (14,321 feet), cost seventy-four 
dollars per cubic metre. The cost of M. 
Janssen’s small observatory building on the 
summit (15,781 feet) is said to have been 


sixty thousand dollars. Again, such estab- 
lishments are very expensive to maintain. 
Transportation to the summit of Mont-Blanc 
costs about fifty-two cents per pound, 
for example.’ There are difficulties in 
arranging for an adequate food and water 
supply (though melted snow is always avail- 
able on the higher peaks). In the United 
States (owing to our deplorable policy in the 
matter of forest-conservation) bush fires 
which fill the air with haze, are very trouble- 
some. On the highest peaks snow-blindness 
is a constant danger. Mountain-sickness 
(giddiness, nausea, great discomfort and 
disorder) is almost always felt. The experi- 
ments of Mr. Whymper and others, in the 
high Andes and elsewhere, show that long 
residence at high levels may enable one to 
resist acute attacks of mountain-sickness. 
But no amount of habitude, apparently, 
can counteract the “diminished living” 
which results from an insufficient supply of 
air for breathing. Observers at extreme 
altitudes must always be subjected to great 
discomfort, and their abilities must be cor- 
respondingly decreased. De Saussure, in 
his expedition to Mont-Blanc, remarks that 











From a negative by Joseph Le Conte, Jr., reprinted from the Bulletin of the Sierra Club 
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he required four and a half hours on the 
mountain to perform experiments which took 
less than three hours in the valley. Here 
we have something like a numerical measure 
of the falling off in ability due to great 
altitude. 

Hitherto I have only spoken of the dis- 
comforts and inconveniences of mountain 
stations at very high levels. It is necessary 
to recall the positive danger incident to such 
establishments. A glance at the illustra- 
tions of this article, or a reference to Mr. 
Serviss’s account of his ascent of Mont- 
Blanc in August, 1895, (see MeClure’s Mag- 
azine for May, 1896,)* will exhibit the risks 
which must be met in the ascent or during 
the more dangerous descent. “Men have 
lost their lives here and will again lose 
them,” is the remark of Mr. Conway, the 
Himalayan climber, in speaking of the Petit 
Plateau. “The Grand Plateau has taken 
more lives than its ill-starred neighbor be- 
low.” In describing the loss of a party of 
climbers Mr. Serviss makes the grewsome 
remark, “Every boy in Chamounix under- 
stands how a dead body should be brought 
down from Mont-Blanc.” 

A few such references tell the tale. It 
is not necessary to quote the long list of 
persons who have met their death on the 
mountain. 

On August 15, 1891, a party of workmen 
were engaged in excavating tunnels at the 
summit of Mont-Blanc in connection with 
the building of M. Janssen’s observatory. 
Here is the diary of their work: 


August 16, snow-storm, no work possible. 

August 17, 18, working. 

August 19, 20, heavy wind-storm, no work. 

August 21, very heavy snow-storm; a tourist and 
guide killed by an avalanche. 

August 22, 23, 24, violent storms. 

August 25, 26, 27, no work; the party goes to Cha- 
mounix for more men. 

August 28, bad weather, no work. 

August 29, 30, working. 

August 31, hurricane of snow, no work. 

September 1, 2, fine days, working; Dr. Jacottet dies 
on the summit. 

September 3, descent to Chamounix. 


Such a record requires no commentary. 
It is clear that a station on Mont-Blanc will 
have to be extremely favorable in other re- 
spects to counteract the disadvantages of 
its summer hurricanes of snow and wind, 


1See also ‘‘The Observatory on Mont-Blanc."’ Me- 
Clure’s Magazine, February, 1894. 
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and the perils of the journeys to and from 
the summit. 

In a volume which has just reached -this 
country M. Vallot, who has a meteorologi- 
cal station on the flanks of Mont-Blanc, 
presents some pregnant criticisms on the 
plan of M. Janssen which has resulted in 
the establishment of a permanent astronom- 
ical observatory at the very summit. All 
the difficulties that were predicted before- 
hand have been met, and some of them are 
quite insuperable. The experience of the 
past few years has made*it very probable 
that the building of this summit station 
will prove to have been an expensive mistake. 

Transportation presents no great diffi- 
culties until the line of perpetual snow is 
reached. Among the glaciers everything 
must be carried by porters. The ordinary 
load for Mont-Blanc is from thirty to fifty 
pounds and the price per pound to the 
summit is fifty-two cents. Single pieces 
weighing as much as one hundred and thirty 
pounds have been transported but at a 
special rate of payment. The ascent of 
Mont-Blanc is often impossible for a week 
at a time (and this in the summer season) 
and the observer must be provided, for a 
siege of this length at least, with every 
necessary of life. It is not storms alone 
that render the ascent dangerous. Ava- 
lanches and ice-falls are frequent. Cold 
and snow blindness are two great draw- 
backs, which interfere with the work of the 
observer far more seriously than with the 
progress of the mere mountain climber. 
The very high winds materially increase the 
discomfort from cold. Electric storms and 
lightning constitute a real danger. The 
observatories on the mountain are pro- 
vided with lightning rods, but the difficulty 
of making a ground connection remains. 
M. Janssen’s observatory at the summit has 
already been struck. The problem of heat- 
ing is a serious one. Wood or coal is 
practically out of the question as fuel, and 
petroleum must be used. The air of the 
room must be frequently renewed or its 
oxygen is soon exhausted so far as to pro- 
duce nausea. Water for drinking and 
cooking must be provided by melting snow, 
and this is a work that never ends, for it 
is impossible to store water in reservoirs or 
tanks. It soon freezes, of course, and all 
has to be begun once more. After great 
difficulties the instruments of the summit 
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observatory have been mounted, but the 
self-registering meteorological apparatus 
has so far failed to run continuously. Cold, 
frost, snow, the thickening of the oil, the 
change of level of its foundations, etc., etc., 
have prevented continuous observations at 
the summit. The twelve-inch telescope is 
mounted in a fixed position with a movable 
mirror which reflects the celestial object 
into the field of view. Nothing has yet 
been done with this instrument, so far as is 
known. 

It is probable that mountain-sickness will 
always be a great obstacle in the way of 
continuous observation at the summit. It 
is possible to become acclimated, no doubt, 
but the fact remains that from this and 
other causes the Janssen observatory has 
so far yielded few or no scientific results. 
The expeditions of the years 1894, 1895, 
1896, have not succeeded in their scientific 
work, in spite of brave efforts, because 
they were undertaken by scientific men who 
were not mountaineers, or else because of 
interruptions from storms or fog. Finally, 
it is a commentary on the real difficulties to 
be encountered to say that the director of 
the Janssen Observatory (M. Capus) has not 
yet succeeded in reaching it! His three 
attempted ascents have all been interrupted 
at the Grande Mulets by bad weather. 

In a work which has just been printed 
by the Smithsonian Institution’ [ have studied 
at some length the conditions suitable for 
astronomical observations at high levels. 
It was necessary, also, to examine the 
records of meteorological mountain stations, 
and to inquire how far the scientific use of 
balloons and kites might enable us to do 
away with permanent observatories on 
mountain-peaks. The advantages of swit- 
able high level stations (as for example, 
Mount Whitney and Mount Hamilton in 
California; and the Harvard Observatory 
annex at Arequipa in Peru) are very great. 
Doctor Henry Draper, in 1877, reported 
that only three nights in two years gave 
him good lunar photographs at his obser- 
vatory at Hastings-on-Hudson. In August, 
1888, photographs of the Moon were made 
at the Lick Observatory on August 12, 13, 
14, 15, 16, 17, 18, —, 20, 21, 22, 23, 24, 
25, 26, 27, 28, —, 30, 31. All of these 
pictures were good and some of them were 


1Mountain Observatories in America and Europe. 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, 1806. 
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superb. Mount Whitney and many points 
in California would have given equally good 
results. It follows from the 1891 diary 
of the Mont-Blanc party just quoted that 
only four days were working days. There 
is no record of the clear nights, but there 
could not have been more than four, and 
there were probably not so many. 

The summit of Pike’s Peak (14,134 feet) 
was occupied from 1874 to 1888 as a 
meteorological observatory by the U. S. 
Weather Bureau, and it has been chosen at 
various times as an astronomical station. 
Since the year 1891 a railway has connected 
the summit with the valley beneath (Mani- 
tou). The air of the mountain is extra- 
ordinarily clear, except during the preval- 
ence of bush-fires, and the snow-fall and 
temperature permit a continuous residence 
at the summit. The steadiness of the air 
is, however, very unsatisfactory, and all 
observers have advised against establishing 
a large telescope at this point. Pike’s 
Peak is, like the generality of mountains, 
unfitted for a permanent astronomical 
station. Mont-Blanc is far less satisfactory. 

There is a class of observations which 
require astrophysical stations — temporary 
camps — to be established at high levels in 
connection with other stations in adjacent 
valleys. M. Janssen’s first observations on 
Mont-Blanc are a case in point. The spec- 
trum of the sun, seen from Chamounix, 
shows some lines which may be due to oxy- 
gen in the atmosphere of the sun. On the 
other hand, these lines may be due to ab- 
sorption-effects of the earth’s own atmos- 
phere. A simple method to decide the 
question is to examine the solar spectrum 
from a high-level station. If the spectral 
lines are due to the effects of our own 
atmosphere they will be less and less 
distinct as higher levels are reached. A 
comparison of observations on the peak 
and in the valley will at once decide such 
questions; and it was by such a process that 
M. Janssen showed the absence of oxygen 
in the sun. The spectral lines were due to 
the earth’s atmosphere. 

Again the object of Professor Langley’s 
expedition to Mount Whitney (1881) was to 
evaluate the amount of heat sent out by 
the sun in a unit of time. To do this it 
was necessary to measure the amount of 
heat absorbed by the earth’s atmosphere. 
This was accomplished by comparing ‘simul- 
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taneous heat-observations made at the sum- 
mit and at the base of Mount Whitney. 
There are a number of such problems in 
astrophysics and it will be necessary, from 
time to time, to occupy mountain peaks to 
obtain the required solutions. But it must 
be borne in mind that such problems do not 
require the permanent occupation of moun- 
tain-stations. They are occasional in their 
nature and the establishment of a scientific 
camp during a few days or weeks is all that 
is required. Such camps should be placed 
in the most favorable situations, chosen so 
as to give the greatest amount of clear 
weather, the greatest facility of access, the 
least discomfort and danger to the observer. 
Pike’s Peak, for example, would have served 
M. Janssen’s purpose as well as Mont-Blanc 
(its summit is at the same height as the 
point from which the first observations were 
made) and it is accessible by railway and 
road. It is possible to ride nearly to the 
summit of Mount Whitney, which is only 
881 feet lower than Mont-Blanc. The 
weather-conditions at both the American 
stations are far more favorable than those 
of Mont-Blanc. Astronomy does not re- 
quire the permanent occupation of such 
elevated stations. For the solution of 
special problems by special expeditions 
favorable and not unfavorable conditions 
should be chosen. 

High level meteorological stations have 
lately been established in great numbers, and 
a few such stations will always be needed. 
The stations on Mount Washington (6,279 
feet), on Pike’s Peak (14,134 feet) in this 
country, and those on the Santis (8,200 feet), 
the Sonnblick (9,843 feet), etc., in Europe, 
are the best known. For a solution of many 
of the problems of meteorology it is neces- 
sary to compare the temperatures, the winds, 
the moisture, etc., at high and at low levels. 
The cost of establishing such stations need 
not be great, and as self-registering instru- 
ments are gradually perfected, it will be- 
come unnecessary to keep permanent ob- 
servers employed in such work. An occa- 
sional visit will suffice. Experiments with 
balloons have shown that the records from 
such stations are quite unsatisfactory, at 
the best. The balloon floats in free air and 
its meteorological instruments give the data 
exactly as they are required. On the other 
hand a mountain station at the height of 
the balloon is effected by a host of purely 





local conditions. The winds blow upwards 
along the slopes; the temperatures are 
affected by rocks or snow-fields, etc., etc. 
It is often impossible to determine the proper 
corrections to apply to the readings of in- 
struments placed on mountains to reduce 
them to what they would have been if taken 
from a balloon. 

Since the first scientific balloon voyage (by 
Doctor John Jeffries of Boston, in 1784) im- 
mense progress has been made. Free bal- 
loons carrying only self-registering instru- 
ments (no observer) have lately been brought 
to great perfection and an extreme height 
of eleven miles has been reached. In order 
to make further progress in meteorology it 
is necessary to have recourse to balloons, 
and the data from mountain stations, while 
of value, will become of less and less im- 
portance. They are too much affected by 
local topography. The disturbing effect of 
mountain masses can not be eliminated. 

Just as balloons must be used for great 
heights, so kites must be employed for lower 
altitudes. An article in MeClure’s Maga- 
zine for March, 1896, (“Scientific Kite Fly- 
ing”) may be consulted for details of the new 
art of kite-making and kite-flying. It is 
sufficient for my present purpose to note 
that kites have been raised over five thou- 
sand feet, and that it is comparatively 
easy to send self-registering instruments to 
heights of two thousand and three thousand 
feet. lustruments so exposed give pre- 
cisely the data that are wanted. 

Balloons and kites must be depended on 
for the most refined data in meteorology, 
and it is now of little use to collect data of 
inferior precision. 

The slight cost of balloons and kites com- 
pared with the expense of installing and 
maintaining mountain-stations is a point 
which must not be overlooked. 

_ In what has gone before the great advant- 
ages of suitable astronomical stations at 
high altitudes has been pointed out. A 
telescope on Mount Whitney, for example, 
would not only have the advantage of a 
whole summer of cloudless days, most of 
them free from haze or smoke, but it would 
also be most favorably situated with regard 
to the steadiness——the absence of twink- 
ling — of the stars. Delicate observations 
could be successfully made, and high mag- 
nifying powers regularly employed. The 
twelve-inch Equatorial which has lately been 
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installed at the summit of Mont-Blanc, on 
the other hand,is in one of the worst possi- 
ble situations. A large proportion of the 
nights will be cloudy and stormy, even in 
the summer. When the sky is clear the air 
will undoubtly be wonderfully transparent. 
But there is every likelihood that the lack of 
steadiness of the stars— their twinkling — 
will prevent delicate measurements on the 
vast majority of the few clear nights. Such 
a station is suitable for those comparative 
observations at high and low levels which 
require a transparent air; and not by any 
means suitable for a permanent astronomi- 
cal station, where the continuity of observa- 
tion is so important. If we add to these 
purely scientific disadvantages the discom- 
forts and the perils of a residence on the 
summit, and of journeys to and fro, it becomes 
a serious question whether the establishment 
of a permanent station on such a site as 
this is to be praised or blamed. In all 
probability no scientific result will be 
reached on Mont-Blanc which could not be 
attained on dozens of other peaks accessible 
by railways or by entirely safe trails. We 
must remember, too, that astronomical 
observatories on high mountains, as at Mont- 
Blane or Etna, must either be abandoned 
altogether during the winter season, or, 
if occupied, that the observers must be 
subjected to extremely trying conditions 
and to some danger from terrific storms 
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of wind, snow, hail, and from lightning. 
The discomfort and monotony of such 
a life, subjected to very low tempera- 
tures and surrounded by clouds and snow 
for long periods, will unfit an ordinary indi- 
vidual for making the best use of the few 
clear days which an Alpine winter presents. 
Meteorological stations on mountains will 
always be of some use. The mountain rail- 
ways now building in great numbers will 
afford excellent stations of this sort. And 
as time goes on the use of balloons, etc., will 
render even these of less importance. 


The practical lessons to be learned from 
the foregoing brief review are very simple, 
though very important. It is certain that 
in the future, no one will be justified in 
establishing an astronomical observatory on 
a site which has not previously been shown 
to be suitable. While some mountain sta- 
tions present great advantages for astro- 
nomical and astrophysical research this is by 
no means the case forall. Inestablishing a 
new observatory the conditions of great 
transparency of the air and of great steadi- 
ness should both be insisted upon. Devoted 
men can always be found to undergo neces- 
sary hardships in the pursuit of scientific 
truth. If the scientific results do not 
justify the exposure and the danger, we no 
longer admire the effort as devotion, but 
blame it as foolhardiness. 


LAST YEAR’S NEST 


There are no birds in last year’s nest.”—Long fellow. 


THE dove that has found a happier rest 
Recks little enough of last year’s nest ; 
The sadder thought of birdlings dead, 
The withered bough and the silver thread 
Of phantom songs that haunt the heart, 
And all the piteous, desolate part, 
Remain to the mate who lingers near 
That last year’s nest, now brown and sere. 





H. R. Wiley. 























HUSTLETON 





A STORY OF THE BOOM TIME IN SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


IX. 


|  UMMER had come, and 
thousandsof the Kast- 
ern people who had 
spent the winter in 
Southern California 
had returned to their 
homes. But others 
were constantlyarriv- 
ing, and the demand 
for real estate, in and 
about Los Angeles, 
continued to be what 
agents called “brisk.” 
Interest in Hustleton, however, might none 
the less have languished at this time, 
had it not been for the unceasing exertions 
and unfailing ingenuity of General Hustler. 
His discovery of petroleum in the waters of 
the creek excited a renewal of the boom 
which the new town had enjoyed, and lively 
curiosity was manifested as to the results 
of the boring of the experimental well, which 
he immediately caused to be sunk. The 
Hustleton Oil Company was organized for 
this purpose, and great mystery attended 
its operations. No one except a shareholder 
was allowed to approach the well, which 
was jealously guarded from curious eyes by 
a high board fence. It was undeniable that 
several barrels of crude petroleum had been 
hauled into Los Angeles from Hustleton, for 
Major Hornblower had “ admitted” as much 
to representatives of the press. But whether 
the oil came from the test well or not, no 
one could be induced to say. At all events, 
the general curiosity about the oil prospects 
had the effect of exciting a renewal of the 
demand for Hustleton lots, particularly those 
in the neighborhood of the well. And even 
the most skeptical could see, along the bor- 
ders of the creek, within the town-site, traces 
of oil, such as General Hustler said had first 
drawn his attention to the promise of petro- 
leum in the depths below. An examination 
of the Hustleton hills had disclosed to an 
expert, employed by the General, the exist- 
ence of the same geological conditions as 
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those prevailing in other parts of Southern 
California in which large quantities of petro- 
leum were produced. This information had 
been drawn from Major Hornblower at an 
unguarded moment, in the same way as that 
concerning the first movement of oil from 
Hustleton. 

At a later date the news got out that the 
well had failed to strike oil, but that a strong 
flow of natural gas had been encountered, at 
a depth of five hundred feet. The report 
was that the drills had been blown clear out 
of the well by the force of the gas. The 
announcement was not altogether surpris- 
ing, as a gentleman, known to be in the con- 
fidence of General Hustler, had been heard 
to say, “on the authority of the expert,” 
that the indications at Hustleton were even 
more favorable for natural gas than for 
petroleum. And he added that the indica- 
tions for coal were perhaps more marked 
than for either of the other objects of ex- 
ploration. Rumors got into circulation of 
the signing of a contract for a pipe line from 
Hustleton to Los Angeles, but whether the 
intention was to bring gas, oil, or water into 
the city, Major Hornblower and General 
Hustler positively refused to say. 

“My lips are absolutely sealed on that 
point,” the General would reply to all in- 
quiries. “But I don’t mind telling you 
that something big in the way of manufact- 
uring will be under way at Hustleton before 
long.” And as a matter of fact, the contract 
had been let for a match factory. It seemed 
rather an odd selection of a location for 
match manufacturing, but the General gave 
the lot for the purpose, and the working 
force of the establishment was to consist of 
a man and a boy. 

“It’s a factory, anyhow,” remarked the 
General to the Major, “and is just as good 
a thing on paper as though it would give 
employment to a hundred hands. No one 
can say, for that matter, that it may not be 
a great concern eventually.” 

The next number of the Hummer ex- 
plained that the match manufacturing com- 
pany had decided to construct its works at 
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Hustleton because, in addition to the un- 
surpassed advantages of the town for gen- 
eral manufacturing, the presence of an un- 
usually large quantity of ozone in the 
atmosphere, as shown by the most careful 
chemical tests, was highly favorable for the 
production of a superior quality of matches. 
And the article pointed out that the abun- 
dance of ozone was one of the reasons why 
Hustleton had been so highly commended 
by sanitarians as a resort for all persons 
affected with pulmonary complaints, or 
whose constitution needed toning up by ex- 
ercise out of doors. 

It had been decided to open the great 
hotel at Hustleton Heights with the begin- 
ning of the winter season, when the invalids 
would again be flocking to Southern Califor- 
nia from the East. 

“We must keep things moving as well as 
we can until the Christmas holidays are 
passed,” said the General to the Major. 
“Then it will be time to go in for a big 
clean-up. But there is no need of hurry 
just yet. The boom is good for another 
year, I should say. It’s different from any- 
thing I ever saw before, seeing that it is 
based chiefly on climate, and that is ever- 
lasting. But it ought to spread into North- 
ern California before it peters out here, 
since there is no very great difference in the 
climate, and I notice that oranges are 
grown along the line of the Central Pacific, 
north and east of Sacramento. So long as 
there is no boom up north, it will be safe to 
hang on down here.” 


X. 


IN some way the press gained a clew to 
the authorship of “A Modern Apostle,” and 
followed up the thread of investigation un- 
til it was found to connect with Los Angeles. 
A little further inquiry by the local papers 
established beyond a doubt that the writer 
of the most famous and most popular novel 
of the day was Arthur Weyman. The 
Chesleys were no less surprised than de- 
lighted when his portrait appeared one day 
in their favorite journal, with a biograph- 
ical sketch, and an interview in which he 
modestly explained how he came to write 
the book. He had already made much pro- 
gress on another story of a like sort, and 
the success of his first work had induced 
him, the article said, to devote himself to 





literature in preference to his former call- 
ing of teacher. Among all the notes of 
congratulation he received, there was none 
that he prized so much as that in which 
Kate had expressed to him her admiration 
of his work, and her sympathy with its mo- 
tive. 

“T meant to tell you all about it,” he said, 
at their first meeting after he had received 
her answer to his confession of love. “ But 
the newspapers were a little too quick for 
me. You were right in thinking that ‘A 
Modern Apostle’ was just the character 
that I would like to be. It is a great satis- 
faction to find that I can accomplish, through 
the medium of fiction, the sort of work that 
my excessive sensitiveness prevents me 
from undertaking in real life. I seem now 
to have found my true vocation, and I have 
been overwhelmed by the many kind words 
that have reached me from all sides.” 

Colonel and Mrs. Chesley cheerfully gave 
their consent to the marriage of Kate and 
Arthur, which was set for the Christmas 
holidays. As a successful author, he was 
now, in her mother’s eyes, a very different 
person from the country schoolmaster 
whose intimacy with her daughter she had 
once tried to discourage. 

“T had not suspected his merit,” Mrs. 
Chesley explained to her husband, when he 
mischievously reminded her of her former 
attitude in the matter. 

‘But what is merit?” he asked, with the 
old twinkle in his eyes. “Is it success?” 

She left the question unanswered. 

In September the Chesleys returned to 
the city from Santa Monica. This was the 
month in which the second payments fell 
due on the lots sold by auction at Hustle- 
ton. Colonel Chesley did not neglect to 
make his own purchases good by promptly 
satisfying the obligation. General Hustler 
was now exerting himself to his utmost to 


‘keep the new town before the public, in 


order that the first buyers might be encour- 
aged to pay the second installments. Many 
of them did so, and others were accommo- 
dated by the acceptance of their personal 
notes in lieu of cash. These obiigations 
the General converted into money, in all 
cases in which the signers were sufficiently 
well and favorably known to enable him to 
get their notes discounted. Though the 
coffers of the Hustleton Land and Improve- 
ment Company were receiving much money 
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in those days, the outflow was constantly 
large. A greater development of the 
water supply had been decided upon, and 
costly work was begun on a bed-rock tunnel 
in the cafion whence the pipe line con- 
veyed the water to Hustleton. 

A new series of lots was put upon the 
market about this time, at prices ranging 
from $600 upwards. There were many 
buyers, as the boom was at its height. 
The purchasers made small payments, ex- 
pecting to sell again at a material advance 
within a month or two, leaving to their 
successors the obligation of meeting the 
deferred payments. There was sufficient 
money coming in all the time to enable the 
company (which was practically the Gene- 
ral), to “keep things humming,” as he 
expressed it, at Hustleton, and so induce 
fresh purchases of lots. The big hotel was 
nearing completion, and the Hummer 
announced that one of the best-known of 
excursion companies was negotiating for 
the privilege of including a week’s enter- 
tainment at Hustleton in its itinerary of 
winter travel in Southern California. 

“Tt would be easy enough for me to 
clean up half a million now,” said the 
General to Major Hornblower, one day 
after making a little calculation in his note- 
book. “That’s not bad, considering that 
| arrived here last winter a trifle seedy, and 
with only five dollars in my pocket. But I 
may as well stick out for a million, while | 
am about it. The boom is good for another 
year, certain; and we shall have a big 
market after the Christmas holidays, 
though things are pretty lively now, as 
it is.” 

The Major was of the same opinion. So 
was everybody in Los Angeles about that 
time. But, strange to say, sales began to 
slacken as the winter came on. The people 


were coming from the East, as usual, but. 


they were not buying with the old reckless- 
ness. The knowing ones said that the 
“temporary lull” would be followed by 
greater activity than ever when January 
opened, but the beginning of 1888 found 
prices declining, with a marked check in 
the speculative excitement. General Hust- 
ler was one of the first to detect the 
change. On the street he laughed at the 
idea of any continued fall of prices, but to 
the Major, in the privacy of the office, he 
confessed his fear that the tide had turned. 
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They were not long in doubt. Sales 
stopped almost entirely, and even offers of 
Hustleton lots at “a sacrifice, on private 
account,” failed to attract buyers. The 
General’s best tricks of advertising were 
all tried, but in vain. 

He was quick to grasp the situation, and 
with his accustomed energy he set to work 
quietly to “stand from under.” But he 
found that many others were trying to do 
the same thing. His activities and specu- 
lations had by no means been confined to 
Hustleton, but in whatever direction he 
strove to convert his interests into cash, 
he found that the market had broken down. 
He had nothing unencumbered, and could 
find no purchasers willing to assume the 
load of debt that weighted down everything 
he could claim. He had in the mean time 
discontinued all work at Hustleton, and the 
creditors of the company were becoming 
importunate in their demands. 

“Major,” he said, on the first day of 
March, “the jig is up. I’m off for South 
Africa tonight. That ’s the coming coun- 
try. There’s no end of gold there — billions 
of it, in lodes and placers. Ill bond a big 
bunch of those mines, and put them on the 
London market. You know the crop of 
suckers there was never known to fail. Be- 
sides, there ’s solid merit in those African 
mines, at least for the insiders. The next 
time I get caught in a boom, it will serve 
me right if I wind up in the poor-house. 
After all, though, Major, we had lots of 
fun while it lasted. Are the books all 
straight?” 

“Yes,” said the Major, with a sigh. “The 
books are all right. Only, our salary ac- 
counts are a few thousands overdrawn.” 

“Ts there any cash?” 

“None in bank. But there ’s a dollar in 
the drawer.” 

“That ’s enough for two bottles of beer. 
Come on, then, with the dollar, and we ’ll 
drink to the “Cape of Good Hope.’” 

Colonel Chesley experienced a painful 
shock when he called at the office next 
morning, and found the door closed, with a 
sign of “To Let” staring him in the face. 
From the beginning of January he had 
grown anxious about the future of Hustle- 
ton, but was wholly unprepared for such a 
sudden and complete collapse as had now 
occurred. The General and the Major had 
contrived to buoy up his hopes, in one way 
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or another, and had even encouraged him 
to believe that there would be a renewal of 
the boom in the following winter, when 
prices would go up faster than ever, and he 
could realize on all his lots at handsome 
figures. But now his worst fears were more 
than realized. He sought out Major Horn- 
blower, and found him in a badly fuddled 
condition. It was not an easy matter to get 
an intelligible answer from him, though the 
Colonel plied him with indignant questions. 

“No ush talk to me,” the Major obstin- 
ately repeated, with impaired articulation. 
“See Gheneral Hushler.” 

‘And where is the General?” 

“Shush Africa,” was the Major’s only re- 


sponse. 
“O, my God!” cried Colonel Chesley. “I 
am ruined!” A weakness of the heart, 


which he had long suspected to exist, but 
never mentioned, now overcame him, and 
he fell to the floor. He was taken home in 
a hack, and days passed before his physician 
would allow him to leave the house. Kate 
and Arthur who were married between 
Christmas and New Year’s, had not yet re- 
turned from their long wedding journey in 
Mexico, and were still in blissful ignorance 
of the changed conditions at home. 

When the Colonel had sufficiently recov- 
ered to be able to give his mind to business, 
he called one day at the office of Roe & Doe, 
with whom George had begun the study of 
law, and was ushered into the consulting 
room of the senior member of the firm. Mr. 
Roe proved to be one of those undemonstra- 
tive men who conceal a kind heart under an 
appearance of professional reserve. 

“Colonel Chesley,” he began, goingstraight 
to business, “your son has already ac- 
quainted me with the facts in relation to 
this Hustleton muddle. So far as I have 
looked into the matter, it seems to me that 
you are practically master of the situation.” 

“TI do not understand,” said the Colonel, 
surprised and bewildered. 

“T will explain,” said the lawyer. “I 
find that the Hustleton Land and Improve- 
ment Company, like its side-show companies, 
has conducted all its business in the most 
reckless disregard of law. It has never had 
a legal existence as a corporation. The 
stock was all unlawfully issued, and is worth- 
less. You are still the legal owner of the 
land, and may easily recover possession, as 
the company cannot fulfill its contract with 
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you, and is already in default. In fact, since 
that scoundrel Hustler absconded, there has 
been no visible representative of the com- 
pany. As the owner of the land the im- 
provements fall into your hands, though 
most of them, in that locality, are now of 
little value, since the boom has collapsed. 
You may be obliged to pay back the ten 
thousand dollars that you originally received, 
should action be taken by the creditors of 
the company, but, if necessary, you could 
easily arrange that by a mortgage, or sale of 
some of the land.” 

“T want to do whatever is right,” said the 
Colonel. 

“Very well,” the lawyer responded, his 
manner perceptibly softening. “But you 
would better leave to us the settlement of 
the business. The property has become 
more valuable, we understand, through the 
development of the water right, and if the 
adjustment be well managed, you will be 
much better off than you were before the 
contract was signed. As for the fools who 
have thrown away their money in gambling 
on Hustleton lots, there is, of course, no help 
for them. Their money has been either 
stolen or squandered in buildings that no- 
body wants. If they make any trouble, how- 
ever, we shall tell them to pay up the in- 
stallments on their lots, and that then we 
will give them a valid deed. It would be 
impossible for you to restore what they have 
paid, even if you wished todoso. They will 
never pay the balances on those lots, which 
are worthless, as the buyers must know by 
this time, or will soon find out. The only 
exceptions may be the winners of the houses 
that were raffled off in the homestead 
scheme. Should you desire it, you might 
let them haul away the houses, in case they 
want to realize something; or you could buy 
the houses at your own price, should you 
think it worth while. 

“After this matter is all settled, and the 
title quieted, it would probably be a good 
thing for you to have the tract cut up into 
ten-acre lots, and sell them, reserving 
enough land and water for your own use. 
That land, with water for irrigation, is 
worth, I am assured, at least five hundred 
dojlars an acre. It’s a pity there is not 
water enough to irrigate the entire tract. 

Colonel Chesley followed the lawyer’s 
advice, and the settlement of the Hustleton 
business was eventually made with no great 
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difficulty. The original owner could not be 
held responsible for the collapse of the 
town-site bubble. Numerous other specu- 
lations of like character fell through about 
the same time. The losers, as a rule, 
realized their past folly, and held their 
peace. 

One perfect day in Spring, two years 
later, the elder Chesley was seated where 
he was when this narrative opened, except 
that the old ranch house had given place to 
the best of the dwellings constructed at 
Hustleton during the boom. He occupied 
an easy chair on the veranda, and was 
smoking his favorite pipe. The majestic 
mountains, lifting their snowy tops into the 
deep blue of the sky, were as he had 
always known them, but nearly all else in 
sight was changed. The thousands of 
town-lot stakes had long since been plowed 
under, and the hills once bare were now 
hidden by young orchards and vineyards, 
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which covered all the slopes with their green 
luxuriance. His own home was surrounded 
by thousands of flourishing young orange 
trees, for George had deserted Blackstone 
to indulge his fondness for practical hor- 
ticulture. 

Mrs. Chesley came out of the house with 
an open letter in her hand. 

“Here is good news,” she said, “ Kate 
and Arthur will spend the summer with us, 
and little Robert is quite well.” 

“That is good,” the Colonel responded, 
well pleased. 

She paused a moment beside him, and 
with a hand upon his shoulder, said,— 

“We are happier here than we were in 
the city, don’t you think so, Robert?” 


“Yes, mother,” he answered, looking up 
with the old tranquil air of deep content. 
“IT hope we shall never move again, and 
that there will never be another boom.” 


END] 


WAG BENTON, THE BLACK-BIRDER 


A TALE OF AFRICAN SLAVE STEALING 


BY W. F. OLIVER, M. D. 








LTHOUGH Clause 1, Section 9, 
Article 1, of the Constitution 
of the United States pro- 
hibited the importation of 
slaves after the year 1808, 
yet the profits of the 
African slave trade 
were so great that the 
law was frequently 
and flagrantly violated. 
This led Congress to 
enact a law in 1820 making slave smuggling 
piracy, and punishable by death,—which 
extreme penalty did not deter the venturous 
marine marauder from hazarding his head 
for the sake of his nefarious business. Many 
of these buccaneers had men who stood in 
high social and political places for their 
patrons, and hunted their human game with 
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a recklessness that was emboldened by a 
powerful reserve force. 

The leading nations of Europe had also 
declared against the slave trade, and in con- 
cert with the United States had offered a 
tempting reward for every slave and slave- 
robber that was captured. Thus set the 
navies of those nations to keeping a sharp 
lookout for slavers, for the sake of both 
prize-money and exciting adventure. 

A certain high officer in the United States 
Navy had a venturous brother-in-law who 
was the leader of a gang of black-birders, 
as the slave thieves were called, and very 
adroitly used his authority to protect and 
prosper the audacious freebooters, with an 
open pocket for a share of the ill-earned 
profits. 

The leading spirit of the expedition was 
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Wag Benton, who was sought after for his 
special qualifications as an expert adven- 
turer. He began his dubious career as a 
sailor in the United States Navy during the 
Mexican War of 1846. His appetite for 
adventure increased with each hazard, and 
he joined the Walker filibustering expedi- 
tion to Honduras. After Walker’s discom- 
fiture at Leon, his few followers who escaped 
death or capture were vigilantly hunted for 
by Honduras spies. Wag Benton was of 
the few who eluded them, and he only es- 
caped by “holding up” a New York coffee 
merchant, robbing him of his money and 
passport, and then pushing boldly across 
the country to the Caribbean coast and sail- 
ing for New Orleans. 

He was just the man that his old naval 
shipmate, Captain Rexton, was looking for 
to act as super-cargo of his slaver, which 
he was fitting out under the name of the 
Trafican, and the guise of a trading ship for 
South Africa. An armament of eight can- 
non and a hundred stand of arms was 
smuggled on board in bales of goods, and a 
hundred reckless men were sneaked on board 
and stowed away. The Trafican then, with 
a stuffed cargo of trading goods, a crew of 
twenty men, and regular clearance papers 
for South African ports, let go her cables 
and steamed away for the slave fields of the 
Congo river. The Captain had also a set of 
false clearance papers for the Congo river, 
which a treacherous clerk in the custom 
house had forged, to display to any inquisi- 
tive man-of-war that might be patrolling 
the track of the Congo slavers. The clerk 
had an interest in the enterprise. 

As was expected, a United States cruiser 
was lying at the mouth of the river, but it 
had the rathercumbrous company of a 
Spanish cruiser and a French corvette. The 
Captain of the Trafican, having paid his re- 
spects to his brother-in-law and partner on 
board of the cruiser, proceeded up the river, 
and began trading with the long-shore na- 
tives for their prisoners of war, at the ratio 
of a red handkerchief for a five hundred 
dollar negro. At the same time Wag Ben- 


ton at the head of a company of black- 
birders was out netting the dusky prey 
in its native rookery. 

[t was the intention of the buccaneers to 
purchase all of their contraband cargo, and 
not attempt to make any captures them- 
selves, but the supply of prisoners was lim- 
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ited to about two hundred men, it being a time 
of comparative peace between the Congo 
tribes. They did not have time to wait for 
a renewal of hostilities and take the chances 
of the merchant warriors securing the ne- 
cessary merchandise, and so it was decided 
to attempt a stratagem for the capture of 
an entire village. 

The Captain set out with a party of thirty 
men for the enemy’s country. Each man 
was armed with a brace of concealed pistols, 
and supplied with a pack of, trinkets. This 
was called the “baiting brigade.” They 
marched boldly toward the “black-birds’ 
roosts.” 

Wag Benton with seventy well armed mea, 
known as the “cagers,” sneaked along a 
day’s march behind. They traveled only at 
night, and camped in the jungle without fires 
during daylight. So cautiously did they 
proceed that their presence in the country 
was not discovered until the unwary birds 
found themselves in a cage of armed men. 

On the afternoon of the sixth day’s jour- 
ney, the Congo guide pointed out a village 
of his enemy, containing about eight hun- 
dren inhabitants, and then went back to in- 
form Wag Benton’s party. The chief of the 
village led his army out to meet the unex- 
pected visitors, but finding that their atti- 
tude was friendly, escorted them back to 
the village, laid weapons aside, and began to 
barter their ivory, dye stuffs, and skins, for 
the flashy trinkets of the slave traders. 
Business was so brisk that it did not ‘stop 
for night, but continued by the light of the 
huge fires until the stock in trade of the na- 
tives was in the hands of the white men. 
Then the glittering beads were displayed, 
which set the negroes wild with delight. 
They had nothing left now to trade, and the 
merchants, feigning reluctance, finally agreed 
to accept arrows and spear heads, which 
were urged upon them. 

It was at the darkest hour that just pre- 
cedes daylight, when the last arrow and 
spear head were securely packed away 
among the merchants’ goods, that the cag- 
ers, having cautiously surrounded the village 
and crept behind the out-skirting huts, fired 
off their guns into the air, and rushed forward 
with a fiendish yell upon the astonished na- 
tives. The warriors, remembering that they 
had sold their weapons, ran toward the 
traders’ stand to recover them, only to be 
met with a volley of blank cartridges from 
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their pistols. The terrorized negroes turned 
to flee, but the bristling bayonets of the 
cagers turned them back upon the baiting 
brigade, to receive another harmless volley 
which utterly demoralized them. Tumbling 
over each other in their confusion made 
them think that they were being slaughtered, 
and being hemmed in on all sides by fire and 
steel, there was nothing for them to do but 
to prostrate themselves upon the ground as 
a token of submission. They were quickly 
hand-cuffed in pairs to a long chain, and at 
once started for the ship. 

It was a surprising fact that during all of 
the confusion and recklessness, no one was 
hurt, excepting a few children who were 
run over. It was more remarkable still that 
not a single native escaped. 

It was a sorrowful sight to see those in- 
offensive creatures suddenly snatched from 
perhaps life’s happiest condition, the primi- 
tive state that is limited in knowledge, wants, 
and hope, to be chained together for days 
under the burdens of their captors; to suf- 
focate or rot in the contagious hold of the 
slave ship; or to be driven to a living death 
under the lash of the slave driver. 

It was a heartrending scene to see a 
mother trying to carry her infant all day 
upon one arm, for the manacled hand was 
of no use, and the wrist was often chafed or 
bleeding, until completely exhausted, she let 
it fall by the wayside, to perish from hun- 
ger or be destroyed by wild beasts. It is 
cruelty to animals to keep them harnessed 
together for a longer time than a day. Yet 
these brutal black-birders had no thought 
of humanity while keeping eight hundred 
men, women, and children, locked to a chain 
for more than aweek. Eating, sleeping, or 
marching, they were never for a moment re- 
leased, until they were unshackled on board 
of the ship, to endure a worse imprisonment 
in the filthy hold. 

The Trafican, having on board also the 
slaves that had been purchased, dropped 
down the river and came to anchor a few 
miles above its mouth. A boat was sent 
at night to notify the captain of the United 
States cruiser. That artful officer had issued 
a challenge to the other men-of-war to join 
his crew in a prize drill in their boats as 
soon as he could overhaul and repair his, 
which pretended task came to a sudden end 
when the Trafican was reported as ready to 
sail. The captain of the American ship 


notified the other ships that he would be 
ready for their aquatic tournament the same 
afternoon that the slave ship proposed to 
escape from the river. At one o’clock he 
left his moorings, and followed by the 
Frenchman and the Spaniard, led the way to 
a quiet bay out of sight of the mouth of 
the river. The slaver then got under way 
and sailed for Cuba; but not, however, 
adroitly enough to avoid the suspicious Span- 
iard, which was hanging on the outer limits 
of the bay. The Spanish captain at once 
signaled his boats to return to the ship and 
gave chase. 

The American captain well knew the cause 
of the Spaniard’s sudden withdrawal from 
the contest, and as he dared not explain to 
the Frenchman, nor could frame any plaus- 
ible excuse for abandoning the tournament, 
he instructed his men to allow the French- 
men to win easily, in order to shorten the 
sport. The American guardian was anxious 
to follow, and if possible, protect his ille- 
gitimate ward, by capturing her himself, if 
necessary to keep her out of the hands of 
the Spaniards. It was almost dark when 
the ships reached their anchorage at the 
river, and the curious Frenchman was very 
much concerned as to the whereabouts of 
the Spaniard. The American captain was 
just suggesting that she might have gone 
up the river for fresh water, when a shot 
was heard out at sea. Without exchanging 
another word, both ships slipped their cables 
and started at full speed in the direction of 
the sound. A four tandem sea race then 
stretched across the Atlantic course, with 
the slaver and the Spaniard far in the lead, 
and the American ahead of the Frenchman 
by an eighth of a knot. 

When the Trafican saw that she was being 
chased, port holes were cut and covered 
with cloth the color of her hull and the 
guns mounted. The crew was piped for 
grog and all things made ready for action. 
Just before dark the Spaniard came near 
enough to throw a shot across the Trafican’s 
bow. This failing to stop the slaver, another 
was sent a little nearer, without effect. It 
was only after a chain shot had crashed 
through the rigging that the slave ship 
rounded to and ran along-side of the Span- 
iard, as if to surrender without a parley. 
The Spanish sailors were congratulating 
themselves upon their easy prize, and get- 
ting their grappling hooks ready to make 
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fast to it, when four shotted cannon thrust 
their muzzles through the side of the Trafi- 
can, and poured a broadside into the aston- 
ished Spaniards. Scarcely had the guns 
recoiled when a hundred men rose from 
behind the slaver’s bulwarks, and cleared the 
Spanish deck with “buck and ball.” The 
Trafican disappeared in the falling darkness. 
An hour later the American and French 
ships found the Spanish ship a drifting 
morgue and hospital, with a hundred dead 
and wounded on board. 

The American captain sent his surgeons 
to help care for the wounded men, and his 
engineers to help repair the damaged 
machinery. 

After two days both ships got under way 
toward the West Indies, the destination of 
the slaver as one supposed and the other 
knew. The excited Frenchman had sailed 
away on the wrong track, the northwest, as 


soon as he knew that the Trafican was a 
slave ship. This gave Captain Rexton no 
uneasiness, for it was understood that in 
case the slaver was discovered she would 
head for the southwest as soon as darkness 
concealed the movements. At daylight 
the Trafican drew her fires and spread her 
sails, for the smoke of a steamer can be 
seen farther at sea than a sail. Steam was 
raised at night and canvas in the morning, 
and thus the alternating wheel and sail 
carried her unobserved to the latitude of 
Montevideo. 

In prolonging the voyage to escape cap- 
ture they had incurred a horrible calamity. 
Smallpox broke out among the natives 
crowded into the noxious hold, and raged in 
its most virulent form. The crew was con- 
taminated, and the bodies of twenty white 
men, and over four hundred negroes were 
thrown into the sea. There was no escap- 
ing from the terrible situation. The con- 
tagion pervaded the entire ship, and poisoned 
the air with its loathsome infection. The 
dare-devil black-birders, who had never fal- 
tered before any visible enemy, now surren- 
dered to this insidious foe, and awaited 
their melancholy fate with the fortitude of 
heroes of a noble cause. 

Wag Benton, who had been sick-bay 
steward in the Navy, and a half dozen others 
who had had smallpox, were the only per- 
sons who would venture below decks during 
the six weeks that the pestilence raged. 
Nor did it cease its ravages until its fires 


. 





went out because there was no more fuel 
left. 

When enough of the crew had recovered 
sufficiently to man the ship, she turned her 
prow toward the West Indies, and cautiously 
proceeded upon her perilous way. The guns 
had been dismounted, the port-holes mended, 
the rigging changed, and the hull painted 
another color, hoping by this means to de- 
lude the revengeful Spaniard, in passing as 
amerchantman. She was no longer in con- 
dition to “fight and run away.” She must 
surrender without a powder and ball protest 
if again overhauled. 

The masquerading slaver threaded the 
Windward islands during the night, passed 
well north of the Leeward group, kept out 
of sight of Jamaica, and would have had her 
contraband cargo safely in the hands of the 
slave-dealers at Matanzas, before another 
morning, had she not grounded upon a reef 


near the Isle of the Pines at falling tide, 
where daylight found her, stuck fast, but 
in no way damaged by the shock. 

The Americans had kept close company 
with the Spaniard, hoping to divert her 
from the expected route of the slaver, or in 
case of a discovery,to capture her rather than 
have their friends fall into the hands of the 
revengeful Spaniards. It would not be a 
very risky piece of carelessness to allow 
the black-birders to escape, and their share 
of the prize money for the slaves and ship 
would to some small extent repay the men 
who had risked their lives in the hazardous 
business if they ever could be found. The 
vigilance with which the Spanish ship pa- 
trolled the southern coast of Cuba annoyed 
the American captain, and made him keep 
all the closer to his malignant companion at 
sea. He had agreed with Captain Rexton 
that he would always display his lights in a 
certain unusual arrangement, so that when 
sighted he would not lack a friend, nor fear 
an enemy. The Spaniards protested against 
showing any lights at all, justly claiming 
that they were only danger signals to the 
black birders. The American cited his 
Naval regulations and trimmed his lamps 
anew. The Spaniard never displayed a light 
while upon a slaver cruise, but gave close 
attention to spark arresters. The Trafican 
was equally economical with her oil. 

When the slaver had stopped the useless 
reversal of her wheel in her struggle to get 
afloat, the welcome constellation of friendly 
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lights came coasting around the island. A 
half dozen knots away it cast anchor, for it 
was the American guardian at hand at an 
opportune hour. The ill-omened ward was 
in danger again. The Trafican lowered a 
boat in which Wag Benton and eight stout 
sailors rowed away toward the American for 
information and help. The night was so 
dark that the boatmen did not see a dark 
ship at their bow until they were hailed in 
Spanish, and a small search light turned 
upon them. Unheeding the challenge they 
darted away amid a shower of balls from 
the watch on their old enemy, the Spanish 
cruiser. The Americans heard the firing 
and sent out a boat to enquire the cause. 
They were informed that a strange boat had 
boldly approached the Spaniard, disregarded 
the challenge, and disappeared in the dark- 
ness. 

The excited Spaniards weighed anchor 
and cruised about in the darkness. The ap- 
prehensive Americans kept alongside of 
them as near as prudence allowed. It was 
broad daylight when both vessels rounded a 
point of the island and sighted the fated 
slaver, only needing another hour of rising 
tide to free her from her coral prison. Then 
began another sea race over a ten knot 
course, and the Spaniard won. She had the 
position nearest the slaver at the start, and 
adroitly kept between the American and the 
prize. 

As soon as the Trafican was afloat both 
men-of-war convoyed her into Broa bay, 
where the slaves were delivered to the Span- 
ish authorities of Cuba, and the crew im- 
prisoned in an old barrack, under guard of 
the men from the Spanish ship. 

The captain of the Spaniard picked out 
Wag Benton, Captain Rexton, the mate, the 
boatswain, and four others, as the ring- 
leaders, and sent them to Moro castle at 
Havana. The American and British consuls 
sent formal demands that the prisoners be 
sent to their respective countries for trial, 
for the Captain, mate, and boatswain, were 
Englishmen and the others were citizens of 
“the United States. The Spanish blood was 
boiling at the revengeful degree, and the 
Captain General was personally disposed to 
gratify the Spaniards’ thirst for blood atone- 
ment. Consequently a long diplomatic cor- 
respondence ensued without any agreement 
being reached, until events at Broa bay 
lifted the Captain General’s pen from his 
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evasive letters to the consuls, and put it 
down upon a positive order for the immedi- 
ate execution of the slaver pirates at Moro 
castle. 

The Spanish cruiser at Broa bay was short 
on supplies, so the American captain pro- 
posed to feed the prisoners until the ship’s 
commissary department could be replen- 
ished. This offer was gladly accepted, and 
the blue jackets were allowed to take 
cooked rations into the stockade three times 
a day. Every time an American entered 
the prison he wore in addition to a very in- 
nocent look, an extra suit of clothes, which 
he shed in the barrack room to be put on 
by a black-birder, who, with a share of the 
mess plates, walked out between the Span- 
ish guards and on board of the American, 
where he was enrolled on a false list a mem- 
ber of the crew. In this way a dozen escaped 
in a day. The very audacity of the act 


averted suspicion, and yet something must 
be done to cover up the treachery when it 


was discovered that the prisoners had 
escaped. This was done by starting a short 
tunnel under the floor of a barrack room 
and undermining the stockade, but not 
breaking open the outer end until the night 
that the last black-birder, masquerading as 
a blue jacket, had taken his supper mess 
plates and walked leisurely out of the prison, 
which had never been inspected by the offi- 
cers in charge of the guards. 

The alarm raised by the innocent looking 
sailors who brought the breakfast to the 
barrack the next morning, was the first in- 
timation that the unwary Spaniards had 
that they were guarding a deserted prison. 
The open tunnel satisfied them as to the 
route that had been taken, and searching 
parties were sent out to scour the country 
for the identical men, who, dressed as 
American sailors, encouraged the pursuit. 
As no trace of the slave thieves could be 
found, a strong suspicion arose in the minds 
of the humiliated Spaniards, that the sly 
Americans had in some way abetted the 
crawl out. Yet the Americans had been so 
kind to them in their distresses, so ready to 
help them bring in the prize, and so gener- 
ous in furnishing rations for the captives, 
that their native Castilian courtesy forbade 
coining their distrust into circulating words. 

Outside of the crew of the Spaniard the 
indignation knew no bounds, and like an 
angry wave it gathered strength as it rolled 
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onward to Havana, where it culminated in 
the arbitrary order of the furious Captain- 
General. 

The British consul ran over to the Ameri- 
can consulate to find that the American had 
gone to Broa bay. He then rushed out to 
Moro castle and leaped from his carriage 
just as the firing squad had shot down a 
group of four Americans, and were reload- 
ing for the other group that consisted of 
the Captain, mate, boatswain, and Benton. 
The soldiers were priming their pieces when 
the undaunted Englishman with the British 
Union Jack in his hand, broke through the 
guard line and thrusting himself between 
the leveled muskets and the victims of a 
drum head court-martial, demanded in the 
name of Great Britain and humanity that 
the executioners withhold their bloody 
hands. This appeal, echoed back as they 
well knew it would be from the throne of 
England, cooled the Spanish blood, and they 
surrendered the prisoners to the Consul, who 
claimed Wag Benton as a British subject. 
The men were put on board of an English 
cruiser that was about to sail for home, and 
in less than a week it saluted Moro castle 
and put to sea. 

While Wag Benton was happy to escape 
a Spanish bullet, yet he was loth to have an 
English court discover that he was an 
American, and be sent home for trial where 
stealing and importing slaves was a piracy 
punishable by death. He therefore set his 
head, which was ever fruitful in resources 
for self-preservation, to devising means of 
escape from his new imprisonment. Al- 
though he was allowed the liberty of the 
deck, yet the marines and sailors were very 
vigilant, so that he could never turn around 
without two or more eyes upon him. It 
seemed that all hands knew that he was the 
reckless leader of the daring exploit, and 
might take desperate chances for freedom, 
which he certainly contemplated, for he was 
more concerned about his fate than were his 
companions. They were Englishmen and 
had no fear of capital punishment. 

The ship was coasting along about three 
miles from the Cuban shore between Ma- 
tanzas and Cardenas, when Wag Benton de- 
termined to make a break for liberty if he 
found only the freedom of an ocean grave. 
Just before the ship’s lanterns were lighted 
he sneaked into the quartermaster’s room 
and hid two empty canteens under his 








jacket. He whispered to his companions to 
look out for something sensational after 
dark, and they made their way to the land 
side of the vessel, and were watching the 
phosphorescent display in her wake, when 

Wag Benton sprang upon the rail and dived 

headlong into the sea. A half dozen mar- 
iners rushed to the gunwale and fired at 
him as he rose in the glittering trail of the 
ship. He uttered a piercing shriek and j 
sank from sight. The case was reported * 
to the captain of the vessel who said, 

“Sail on, for he ’s gone to Davy Jones’s 
locker.” ' 

And thus it came to pass that while the | 
crew were admiring his courageous dash for 
liberty, and his late companions in peril 
were regretting his tragic end, Wag Benton 
was leisurely paddling toward a light on the 
shore about three miles away, safely buoyed 
up by the canteens under his jacket. 

He landed a short distance from the light 
and cautiously approached it, to find that it 
was the camp fire of a lone Cuban fisher- 
man, whose boat was well stocked with 
provisions. Armed with a stout club, Ben- 
ton advanced boldly upon the timid fisher- 
man, and in Spanish jargon that was more 
forcible than grammatical, ordered him to 
fill a ten-gallon keg with fresh water and : 
put it in the boat, following him closely all 
the time with the club drawn over his head. . 
Standing in the bow of the boat with his 
threatening club over the enslaved Cuban, 
Wag Benton made him push the boat as far 
out from shore as he could wade. Com- 
manding him to stand there until the boat 
was out of sight, Benton seized the oars and 
was again a free buccaneer afloat at the 
mouth of the Gulf of Mexico on a life-sav- 
ing expedition of his own. 

Had he not been in the route of the ves- 
sels from Havana to England and in the 
latitude where terrible hurricanes sweep ol 
the summer seas, Wag Benton would have 
had no fears for his personal safety. ; 

He was an experienced sailor and knew | 
where was and what he was about. So he / 
pointed his bow toward the North star, 
hoisted his sail, and drifted before a light 
breeze toward the Florida keys. He worked 
three holes in the bottom of his boat which 
he closed with plugs. These he removed 
whenever a ship was sighted, and let the 
boat fill with water until it was almost sub- 
merged. Lying in the water with only his 
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head above the surface, he scrutinized the 
vessel. If it did not fly the American flag 
he let it pass without hoisting a signal of 
distress. When the suspected enemy had 
passed, he bailed out the boat, spread his 
sail, and continued his solitary voyage. At 
the end of the third day the wind shifted 
to the northeast, and as his boat was not 
built for tacking, he was driven far into 
the mouth of the Gulf of Mexico, where he 
hoped to be picked up by some Gulf and 
Atlantic coastwise steamer. The vessel 
that he looked for never came, but in its 
stead two steamers from the southeast in 
close company bore down upon him on the 
morning of the tenth day of his dubious 
voyage. 

While he was justly alarmed over the pros- 
pect of being picked up by a vessel whose 
colors he could not make out, yet there was 
no use in trying to escape from the leading 
steamer; for it was heading directly for him. 
To submerge his boat would only increase 
the danger of its being run down. There 
was no escaping this vessel, friend or foe, 
so he boldly displayed his distress signal, 
and as the ship heaved to he saw that it 
was an American man-of-war. Benton’s 
sigh of relief was followed by a wild cheer 
from the ship as the mate lowered his glass 
and spoke to the men who crowded the 
gunwale. It was like raising the coffined 
dead from the grave to the surprised sailors, 
when Wag Benton and his boat were hoisted 
upon deck of his old guardian ship, which 
had so faithfully maintained her “ honor 
among thieves.” The report had reached 
Broa bay that Wag was one of the four 
men who were shot at Moro castle. The 
story of his escape from the Englishman was 
almost incredible, even to the reckless men 
who were famillar with perilous adventures. 

The other vessel was the Trafican manned 
by her old black-birding crew. The Span- 
iards when they knew that the ship had been 
a pest hospital, looked upon it as a Jonah, 
and sold it to the American captain for a 
trifle of its value. It was taken to New 
Orleans, where it was disinfected and sold 
for a handsome advance above the purchase 
price. The money was divided among the 
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crew whose faithfulness-to their duty had 
so well earned it, although they had been 
engaged in a contraband business. Each 
man had been promised a hundred dollars 
per month, and a choice negro as his pay, 
which, had the enterprise not failed, would 
have amounted to at least a thousand dol- 
lars. As it turned out a hundred dollars 
apiece was all that they realized out of over 
four months’ time spent in an unlawful, in- 
human, and neck-risking undertaking. 

Wag Benton went to New York, to visit 
his old home, and to start again in life, — 
this time in a legitimate line. A few weeks 
later as he was watching the landing of-a 
Liverpool steamer, there was a mutual sur- 
prise when the Trafican’s captain, mate, and 
boatswain, walked down the stage plank. 
They were almost astounded to see Benton, 
and at once ceased lamenting his barnacled 
bones at the bottom of the sea. 

It is a very easy thing to send a prisoner 
several thousand miles away from the place 
of his arrest for trial. It is a more diffi- 
cult matter to send convincing proof of his 
guilt along with him. Under such circum- 
stances it is not difficult for the accused to 
apply for a writ of habeas corpus and de- 
mand an immediate trial, and in default of 
prosecuting evidence, to be discharged by 
the court from custody. 

As the captain, mate, and boatswain, were 
leaving the London court room, they were 
met by a clerk of the American Legation, 
who presented them with their portion of 
the proceeds of the sale of the Trafican, sent 
from New Orleans. The following day they 
were again afloat upon the Atlantic under 
the American flag. Standing beneath the 
stars and stripes that waved over a legiti- 
mate deck, they swore by Neptune, the god 
of the sea, that they would henceforth em- 
ploy the business methods of honorable men. 
And they ever afterwards kept their oath. 

The American captain was never detected 
as an abetter of the black-birding expedi- 
tion, but never again was treacherous to an 
official trust. And as if to atone for his 
faithlessness, he, with many of the slaver’s 
crew went down to a seaman’s grave in a 
famous naval battle of the civil war. 











By ALEXANDER M. REYNOLDS 


HE semi-civilized garb 
Lagi | 0. the cow-boy could 
see , rs not hide the fact that 


* at Nw he was an aristocrat. 
His hands, begrimed and withered by scorch- 
ing blasts of desert winds, yet preserved 
their elegance, and when the loose collar of 
his flannel shirt slipped from his sun-tanned 
neck, it revealed a skin as white and fine as 
a woman’s. 

Two years before the end came, he had 
ridden to the door of the ranch and asked 
for work. The foreman had looked con- 
temptuously at the blistered face, which was 
receiving its first lessons from the sun, but 
the would-be puncher bore the scrutiny 
unflinchingly, and Wild Dick “lowed” to 
himself that “thar might be grit in the fel- 
ler if he warn’t so green,” and bade him, 
“Light, anyway, and come into supper.” 

His outfit was magnificent,— purchased 
with the last of a great fortune recklessly 
squandered, and though everything con- 
formed strictly to the demands of the coun- 
try, from the silver-banded sombrero to the 
gold-chased Mexican spurs, there was a 
painful newness about it all. The saddle 
creaked uneasily as he swung himself to the 
ground, the “chaps” were pure and spot- 
less in their cleanliness, and the ivory-han- 
dled six-shooter, with its untarnished barrel, 
did not give evidence of having partici- 
pated in much slaughter. But there was 
“ grit” in his face as Wild Dick had “lowed,” 
—a handsome, almost beautiful face-—the 
face of that pleasure-loving race which a 
hundred years before had danced to the 
very brink of the volcano and then gone 
with their king to the scaffold, smiling con- 
temptuously at the fury of Parisian mobs 
and jesting with their executioners. 
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For the first few months the life of 
Maurice (the boys called him “ Morry ”) was 
not an easy one. He was a good rider, but 
be a man never so good a horseman, his first 
experiences with broncos are apt to prove 
disastrous, and more than one bruise and 
sprain were the cost of experience. Then 
he had to submit to the inevitable rounds of 
“breaking in,” as it was called. One night 
he would be sewn up in his blankets, the 
next a “kangaroo court” would be impro- 
vised in which he played the part of prisoner 
pro tem, and was the butt of many a rude 
jest. It was all in fun, however, that the 
boys played their school-boy pranks on the 
inexperience of the novice, and he took it as 
such, laughing as loudly as any at jokes that 
were often not pleasant. 

It did not take him long to become a cow- 
boy in every sense of the word,—- naturally, 
he who had been the wildest, gayest, of all 
the gilded youth of the fastest capital in 
the world, became the most devil-may-care, 
the most reckless, of all that band of free 
lances. If there was any particularly wild 
bronco to be subjugated, Morry was the one 
to do it. Was there an unruly steer to be 
branded? — the gaudy foreigner was the 
first to dash at the vicious brute. In their 
periodic descents upon the little frontier 
town, none kept up the lawless revelry with 
more reckless abandon than did this scion 
of nobility. He was a thorough comrade, 
meeting all the vicissitudes and participat- 
ing in the pleasures of his companions, but 
sharing his confidence with none. 

Between Wild Dick and Morry arose a 
real friendship, a communistic fellowship 
such as knits together the hearts of two 
brave men, however different their stations 
in life. A few months after his arrival, the 























“Opened a Lane in the Midst of the Horned Death” 


two had been caught in front of a stampede 
and were obliged to fly neck and neck for 
their lives before the rushing herd of crazed 
cattle. They were making their way well 
out of danger, when Dick’s horse stumbled 
in a prairie dog burrow and came down with 
a broken leg. Without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, his companion sprang to the ground, 
and standing over the prostrate man, 
emptied his revolver into the dense ranks of 
advancing cattle. It was apiece of bravery 
that was almost ridiculous in its reckless- 
ness; one who has not seen a stampede can 
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form no idea of the passing courage of such 
a deed; but as sometimes happens, the 
forlorn chance won, and that compact mass 
of panic-stricken beasts parted on either 
side of the desperate pair and opened a 
lane in the midst of the horned Death. 
“What the h—— made you get off your 
horse?” asked Dick, as he sprang to his feet 
and gazed after the herd, already vanishing 
in a cloud of dust. But there was in the 
clasp of his hand that which told of a 
gratitude that, if need be, would risk in re- 
turn, life for life. So the two became 
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“pardners”— a term unknown save in the 
West, but one that signifies much; a tacit 
bond, unguarded by aught save friendship, 
but which is often stronger than all the 
oath-bound brotherhoods of secret societies. 
It was a new departure to see Dick advising 
caution to his pardner,—Dick, the most 
reckless man of all the frontier, but as that 
worthy said, “It ‘peared to him that Morry 
tried every way in the world to get killed; 
he did n’t know nothin’ and so he war n’t 
afraid o’ nothin’.” : 

And it certainly did look very much that 
way. When, a year or so before, Maurice 
had at last come to the conclusion, forced 
upon him by circumstances, that a fortune, 
however great, must finally succumb to the 
demands made upon it by hundred per cent 
loans, he had asked the head of his house — 
a great name, known throughout Europe — 
what he must do. 

“Marry an American girl,” suggested 
that personage. 

But marriage was not in the gay Paris- 
ian’s line. 

“Then go somewhere and get killed.” 

Maurice had apparently chosen the latter 
alternative. 

As the months merged into years and his 
life became not an experiment or caprice, 
but a settled fact, he almost ceased to have 
the ambitions or longings that had beset 
him at first. Here, away from civilization 
and refinement, apart from the society of 
of men and women of his own class, he often 
looked back with feelings of contempt upon 
the old life, that had passed as a dream. 
And yet, with all, he preserved his individ- 
uality, and an acquaintance of the times 
more prosperous would have recognized in 
the cow-boy, the same generous, courteous, 
pleasure-loving Maurice of the Saint Ger- 
main,— the noblesse oblige was as strong in 
the heart that beat beneath the rough 
flannel shirt, as it had been under the broad- 
cloth. 

One spring it was said that the ranch 
was to change hands. The owner sent word 
to the foreman to round the cattle in from 
the great territory over which they had 
strayed and hold them in one vast herd, to 
be inspected by the prospective purchaser. 
For a month there was hard riding, and then 
one by one the different parties into which 
the outfit had separated came in, driving 
each their restless drove of semi-wild beasts. 





It was a goodly herd, when all were together, 


stretching in loose array almost as far as_ 


the eye could see, and like some great wind- 
driven cloud, ever changing shape as each 
restless beast strove to regain its accus- 
tomed range. 

The three stalwart young Englishmen for 
whom all this show had been prepared, from 
a vantage point on a swell of the prairie, 
took the sight in at a glance and had their 
ranching fever received a check from the 
somewhat rough experiences of the past 
ten days, the scene before them was quite 
enough to rekindle their enthusiasm. Ac- 
companied by the cow-man, they rode slowly 
around the vast herd. It was all that had 
been claimed, composed of sleek beasts, 
with great broad horns and fierce, wild eyes 
that gazed with wonder at the, then, rare 
sight on those prairies — man — a herd of 
such animals as one only saw in the good 
old days of free range, when no aggravating 
wires fenced the limitless plains or stayed 
the wanderings of the restless herds. That 
time has now gone. The almost feudal rule 
of the “cattle barons”— as they were 
called — is drawing to a close and the cow- 
boys together with their wild charges will 
soon be things of the past. But it was a 
goodly time, the remembrance of which 
must ever quicken the pulses of those who 
saw it. 

The trade was made, and he who at peril 
of life had wrested the lands from the hands 
of the Indians and nursed the insignificant 
bunch of cows through the thousand dan- 
gers, as little by little they increased to the 
present great band, signed with his almost 
unreadable signature the paper that turned 
the whole over to the new owners. 

A few days later the branding began. In 
small bands the cattle were driven into the 
corral and branded with the mark that 
claimed them for the English syndicate. It 
was hard, rough, dangerous, yet exhilarat- 
ing work; a fight of mar. against beast, 
brute force against human strength. 

As usual, Morry threw himself into the 
pen with characteristic energy,— toiling, 
sweating, swearing, and yelling, as wildly as 
the wildest of the crew,— now circling his 
coiling lariat around the horns of some 
great steer and stopping.a charge that 
threatened a comrade,— then dodging an in- 
furiated rush that meant destruction to him- 
self. 
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The accident came at last — as it too often 
did, in those days. An unusually wild bunch 
of steers had been driven up, and in spite 
of desperate fighting had all been marked, 
except one great fellow, which stood in a 
corner, head down, pawing the ground and 
breathing his defiance in quick, short snorts 
from his distended nostrils until the dust 
rose in clouds. The men were 4ll on foot 
and Dick with a warning shout threw his 
rope. The noose settled well over the two 
branching horns, and with a bellow of rage 
the sullen brute charged at Morry, who was 
standing on the other side of the corral, and 
depending on the rope which Dick had 
hitched to the snubbing post immediately 
after the cast, was careless of danger. 
There was a creaking sound as the tough 
raw-hide cut its way into the mesquite wood 
of the post and then, with a snap, it broke. 
A horrible sight followed. The unrestrained 
beast bore the cow-boy senseless to the dust 
and like a demon of vengeance gored and 
crushed the prostrate flesh, until shot after 
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shot from the six-shooters, forced life from 
a dozen bullet wounds, and stretched the 
brute, dead, across the body of its victim. 

Carefully from beneath the great carcass 
we drew the poor, wounded body of our com- 
rade and tenderly carried him, dying, to the 
ranch house. 

Death came an hour later, not to a sense- 
less body, but to one who consciously faced 
and silently met him as bravely as his 
ancestors had done on more glorious fields 
in the days of old. 

After all was over, a little gold locket, 
bloodstained and battered, was taken from 
the crushed breast, and one of the new Eng- 
lish ranch men, stepping to the one window 
of the gloomy room, read by the dying light 
the inscription it bore, and then with a gasp 
of surprise turned wonderingly to the body 
lying in its blood. 


“Did you happen to know of him?” softly 
asked Wild Dick. 
“Know of him!” was the reply. “ Who in 


all Europe did not!” 


MOONRISE 


WHEN thinly gleams the bladed edge of light 
The guardian year sheathes in the closing west, 
O soft the step of dewy-sandaled night, 
And sweet the throbbing of her jeweled breast! 


Lo! siren-like in twilight’s purple gloom, 
The heaven-gazing billows of the sea 

Like visions rise, from out the drowning tomb 
Of past, with ghost-white faces come to be. 


The stealthy water’s silver-armored band 

Of breakers climb the bowlder-bankment o’er 
Where, like a sleeping city, solemn stand 

The spiry crags along the quiet shore. 


Slow from the bosom of the outer wave, 
Like a sweet memory of the brighter ray, 

Floating in silence o’er the deep, dark grave, 
Comes the lone spirit of the buried day. 





Ernest Malcolm Shipley. 
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\ aa was a girl Lused to go 
Deep in the woods where the blackberries grow 
Big and black and full of juice, 

Mary and [with our sunbonnets loose , 
Our homespun dresses and pails of wood - 
Oh. but. didnt the days seem good ' 

Start when the dawn was dappled still 
And the sun looked straight at the western hill, 
With the birds all singing, the dew on the“ yrss, 
And none so goy as the ten-year-old lass. os 
In the cool green shade vihevs the Moss was deep, 
A 6pring ran out with a gurgling leap, 

And there was our lunch of mother’s bread 
And blackberries growing right over our head! 
There all day we two girls stayed 

And filled our pails tilleach one weighed 

/ Joo much to be carried lay one small maid. 
Then wecut a stich [rom a straight young tree 
And swung the pails between Mary and me 
Offwe ron down the long hillside . 

Swin Sing our bonnels with strings untied . 


With Inge rs stained and aprons, t eo, 





ee a 
ha. and hungry all through and through. 
—— ~~) 2 > 


| What greet brown bowls of milk and bread 
Mother had wailing, and fhen-tobed 
To think it was eighty yeors ogo 
\nd Marys dead, and },no! no! 
This is not Lin this big armchair , 


In racing still in flie sunset there. 
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THE LESS KNOWN RESORTS OF 
NORTHERN MENDOCINO 

















BY CHARLES 8. GREENE 


N his series of “ Well Worn Trails” articles, the 
Editor of the OVERLAND has sung the glories 
of the better known resorts of California, the 
places where to the splendors of mountain or 
ocean scenery, there are added the charms of 
fashionable society and beautiful costumes, of 
dancing and music, of fine hotels, of soft beds, 
swift service, and French cookery. To these 


'The photos of this article, except where noted ,are by 
A. O. Carpenter of Ukiah. 
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resorts people go not to worship nature, 
but to see and be seen by their kind. They 
play tennis and golf, swim in warmed tanks, 
drive behind fine horses, dress for dinner, 
and do all these things in the conventional 
and polite way, and in them “they have their 
reward.” 

This article, however, is addressed to 
people of a different sort,—to those who de- 
sire when they go into the country to get close 
to nature,who love to break their way through 
thickets of manzanita brush for the sake of 
of finding some untrodden glade, where they 
may lie ona cushion of moss or fallen leaves,.- 
and watch the glisten of the sunlight on the 
madrofio leaves or its varied play through 
the foliage of a great white oak, or hear the 
murmur of the breeze in the pine needles. 
They love to find the shy flowers of the fri- 
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tillaria, the columbine, and the mountain 
mariposa, and many more that it puzzles 
them to name. They delight to meet the 
woodland creatures, bird, beast, and reptile, 
and to study natural history at first hand. 
Perhaps the sportsman instinct is strong in 
them and they love to lure the wary trout 
from his hole beneath the little fall caused 
by the roots of a great tree or an obstruc- 
ting bowlder, or to shoot squirrels, doves, 
quail, or rabbits. They may even have am- 
bitions to bring in a deer, a “spike” or a 
“two pointer,” from the chemise-covered 
hillside. 

For such people there are springing up in 
various parts of California little resorts, 
farmhouses, country hotels, places away 
from main lines of travel, away even from 
regular stage routes, where these things 
are to be found in perfection. Northern 
Mendocino has many of these scattered 
through the little valleys that separate the 
wooded mountains which corrugate its sur- 
face. 

I do not propose to mention them all, or 
any except enough to give a local habitation 
to the incidents I shall relate. They may 
be distinguished from the fashionable re- 
sorts very easily, —it is simply a question 
of price. When a resort charges ten dol- 
lars a week or over, shun it as you would a 
pestilence, — that is, if you are of the na- 
ture-loving sort, — for the rate is proof pos- 
itive of an amount of vogue, and a sophisti- 
cation destructive of the virgin charms of 

country hospitality and unde- 
{ filed nature. 
At the real rural “ hotel” 
there is more freedom, almost, 
than in camp; forall the care 
of cooking and making of 
beds are taken from your 
hands, and you are free to 
i wander when and where you 
' 














will. If you are one of a 
party, even of three or four, 
* you can easily take up all 
the available space of the 
house, and so be the only 
guests, to whose desires all 
things are made to conform. 
You may set the time for 
meals as you will, day by 
day, and regulate all your 
uprisrisings and downsittings. 
Within liberal limits you may 
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command the time and services of your host, his wife, his 
man-servant and his maid-servant, his ox and his ass. Per- 
haps I have been unusually fortunate in this matter, but no 
more unstinted hospitality and genuine anxiety to please 
could have been shown than I have experienced at these 
resorts. Mr. Dickens of the “Mountain House,” on Tom Ki 
creek, for instance, worked for an entire afternoon, with 
his man, to build a dam needed to add a few inches to the 
depth of our swimming hole in that cold but refreshing 
stream. We were speaking of going to some place two or 
three miles away, and one of the party objected to the dis- 
tance. 

“Why, you people talk as if you were afoot! There are 
four horses out there in the barn waiting to be hooked up 
any time you want to use them.” 

And he took an entire forenoon to show us where the 
gray squirrels were thickest upon Cave ridge, and provided 
horses for us to ride,— and all these things with no thought 
of making an extra charge for them. 

Let me try to give the story of a typical day at such a re- 
sort as I have in mind. We rise early,— at six or before. 
This is best; for the various noises about the house, of men 
walking on the bare floors and porches and of all the hungry 
animals demanding their breakfast, make sleep difficult after 
that time. Then, too, the glories of early morning, sung to 
us all our days and never really believed so long as we stay 
in sight of a brick wall, are here in all their reality. The 
wild creatures know it, and are astir everywhere. The 
stream is ruffled with little circles made by the leaping trout, 
and the birds are making the air vocal with their matins. 
And by the way, the dwellers in the comparatively hot and 
dry valley and mesa lands of central and southern California 
know but little of the great chorus of feathered minstrels 
that makes the Sierra or northern woodland counties glorious 
for bird music. Why should the birds stay where fields are 
parched and barren, where the leathery live oak is the 
freshest thing in the landscape, when they can live amid 
perpetual greenery, where brooks continue to flow and flowers 
to bloom? 

Breakfast consists of trout we caught the evening before, 
broiled squirrel, abundant milk, cream, and eggs, and other 
products of the place,—a repast fit for aking. We are all 
in hunting costume, the Madam in short skirt of corduroy 
and high hunting boots, with game pouches in her hunting 
jacket; for she is a keen hunter and a good shot. Immedi- 
ately after the meal we sally forth. “Doc” has his rifle, 
the Madam and I light single-barreled shotguns. Hers is a 
twelve-gauge with specially loaded cartridges of forty-two 
grains, smokeless. This light charge and the rubber pad on 
the butt enables her to shoot all day without laming her 
shoulder from the recoil if she is careful. Sometimes she 
gets excited and holds the gun so loosely that the kick dis- 
colors her cheek, but she does not notice a little thing like 
that if she gets her squirrel. 

We leave the house and its clamorous surrounding of hissing 
geese, cackling hens, squealing swine, and lowing cows, and 
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THE RETURN FROM THE HUNT 
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strike up the hillside of Cave ridge. We follow 
the cattle paths and stop often to breathe; 
for it is a tough pull of several hundred 
feet. “Newt” is with us and trots ahead 
about fifty yards on the lookout for squir- 
rels. Newton deserves a more formal in- 
troduction. He is usually a hog dog, and 
unless checked has relapses into that sort 
of a dog when we meet fierce-looking groups 
of “razor-backs” on the hillside. But he is 
a squirrel dog, too, and after once seeing us 
shoot a gray understands perfectly our pur- 
pose. 

The dogs of this region have developed 
the “division of labor” to a high degree of 
exactness. A “deer dog” is good for noth- 
ing to hunt squirrels with, and a “ varmint 
dog” is useful only to keep the wild mem- 
bers of the cat and skunk families away 
from the rancher’s poultry. One result of 
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this division is that every ranch-house has a 
corral back of it in which is a pack of yelp- 
ing hounds and dogs of lesser degree. 

Even before we reach the top of the hill 
swish! there goes a squirrel, and Newt after 
him in eager pursuit. We forget that we 
are out of breath with climbing and rush 
after. Soon Newt has him treed and gives 
the sharp, shrill bark that notifies us where. 
We find the dog standing with uplifted head 
and wagging tail at the foot of a great fir 
tree. Up there, among those crowded 
branches our quarry lies, crouched fiat on a 
limb, but one bright eye and a plume of tail 
showing to those directly beneath. We 
circle out around the tree in different direc- 
tions, peering up anxiously to get the first 
glimpse of the gray. The Madam throws 
herself flat on her back, to look up with 
greater ease. At last she spies him, and 
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witha cry of, “I see him!” she rises to take through the head,— a testimony of her skill 
aim. as well as of the abundance of game. 

Crack! and down he falls, hard hit, but All winter the squirrels live on their gar- 
fighting to catch a fresh hold on a lower _ nered stores, though if there is but little 
limb. As he reaches the earth Newtis upon snow the grass is a help to them. In the 
him. But the little fellow is game, and he 
catches Newt by the lower lip and sends his 
sharp teeth in until they meet. Newt yelps 
lustily, and at last shakes him off and ends 
the business with a swift bite at the back of 
the neck. 

The victim is a fine fat little fellow, meas- 
uring about twenty-four inches from tip to 
tip, of which full half is the plumy tail. His 
fur is fine in color and texture and the 
Madam means to have it tanned for use with 
others in making a rug as a trophy of skill. 

It may be some little time, half an hour, 
before we find another; for the gun has 
alarmed those near by, and at best they are 
sharp little fellows, and hide so securely as 
more often than not to elude the closest 
search from the ground. 

When the tree is very high, they often 
get far beyond the effective range of the 
shotguns, about eighty feet vertical, and 
then the Doctor’s rifle is called into play,-— 
always supposing that we can see the cun- 
ning little beggar at all. 

“It takes two to shoot a squirrel out of a 
tree,” Doc says, referring to the trick they 
have of hiding on the opposite side of the 
trunk and keeping it between them and a 
single huntsman. 

In July the squirrels are on the high 
ridges, feeding on the fresher shoots of the 
conifers. A little later the hazel nuts will 
draw them down to the lower levels, and by 
October they will be as busy as bees in the 
| white oaks, gathering in the supply for win- 
, ter quarters. A good mast makes squirrels 


































abundant and fat, while a smaller supply of 
acorns and nuts causes them to seek other 
regions. In the present year they are 
scarcer than usual, owing to a poor acorn 
crop last year. The 
prospects for 1898 


| are good, however, ab. ; Y 

| and that year is likely “. YYyy Yy I; \ 
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spring they feed on a variety of the fresh 
growths, and so round out the year to our 
starting point. 

But whether we get much game or not, 
who cares? The trail along the top of the 
ridge is a delightful walk, now through a 
grove of fine firs, with here and there a 
great yellow pine, now through an oak re- 
gion where white oaks, black oaks, iron oaks, 
and tanbark oaks, make a grateful shade, now 
through clumps of manzanitas and madrofios 
with their rich brown boles and branches 
and glossy leaves, now out ona little clearing 
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carpeted with the rich golden fox-grass and 
giving a clear view of the country round. 
We can see the valley at our feet with its 
tortuous road and occasional ranches, the 
opposite slope covered with dark green con- 
ifers, and scarred in one place by a great 
black “burn,” and the blue ridges beyond 
on both sides, dark wooded or covered with 
the gray-green chemise, (pronounce the ch 
as in church, and spare your blushes,) or the 
ruggeder chaparral. The ridges grow bluer 
and bluer in the distance until on the east 
they are crowned by the impressive wall of 
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THE BIG 


the Sanhedrim, towering over six thousand 
feet into the clear heavens. 

The rests at such view points, where the 
breeze cools the heated brow and blows away 
from the brain the last of the mists and 
wearinesses left there by business, 
fill the soul with a grateful sense 
of freedom and peace. 

But look! Away down the slope 
there, just at the edge of the chap- 
arral are a doe and her fawn, feed- 
ing on the fresh green leaves. She 
is quite within shot of the Doctor’s 
rifle, but as safe from it as if a 
thousand miles away; for he is a 
true sportsman and a law-abiding 
citizen of the county, as these pro- 
tected creatures seem to know. All 
‘through our trip it has been a thing 
that has appealed strongly to our 
ionor to see how boldly the quail 
‘ave shown themselves. They are 
nated now, and every little pair, 
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TROUT 


hen and tom, know that their business in 
these summer days is quite important enough 
to shield them from harm. Their cry, “ca 
cha ca! ca cha ca!” has been heard all 
through our walk. 





A DRAUGHT OF CAVE CREEK 














NO BEATEN PATH HERE 


As we start on, a jack rabbit is seen-; 


ahead in the path. He hears us as soon as 
we see him, and stops short to sit up on his 
haunches and raise his long ears to make 
out what iscoming. Itis a 
far shot, but we give him 
one for luck, and he bounds 
away down the hillside in 
great leaps. Newt takes 
after him at the fire, but 
soon discovers the nature 
of the beast and comes back 
with a great disgust in his 
manner, as if to say, “Do 
you take me for that kind 
of adog?” 

On the upper slopes of 
the trail we hear a muffled 
boom, boom! and the Doctor 
declares it isa grouse drum- 
ming. By carefully taking 
the direction of the sound 
we trace it toa great fir just 
ahead, and spend much time 
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in trying to see the cunning bird in the 
branches. At last we are convinced that there 
is a mistake somewhere and that no living 
thing could have escaped our long continued 
gazing. Just then, away he sails from one 
of the nearest branches, and we are all too 
astonished to think of raising our guns, 
even if we would have done it if we could. 

But the description of such a walk, like 
the walk itself, must end somewhere. To 
tell of all the delicate flowers everywhere to 
be admired, of all the trees that make the 
woodland beautiful, of all the signs of wild 
life in this solitude, of all the fair vistas 
and delicate colorings in sky and earth, 
would fill many volumes, and be as weari- 
some as the living reality is delightful. 

At noon we return to the house, glad to 
seek refuge from the heat of midday. A 
generous dinner is ready, still mostly made 
of wild game of several sorts. Siesta fol- 
lows, — that sensible custom of our prede- 
cessors in the land, to whom the morning 
and the evening made up all their days. 

3y three o’clock signs of life again occur; 
for the Doctor is rigging up the tackle and 
overhauling his book of flies for a fishing 
trip. At four we go down to the creek, 
seek our separate bowers of willow greenery 
which serve as dressing rooms, and ar- 
ray ourselves fora plunge in the cool waters. 
Just a dip and a swift swim or two up and 
down the deep water of the hole, perhaps 
thirty yards, and we are ready to come out, 
refreshed and invigorated. It is too cold to 
stay in long. 
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THE BIG BEND OF EEL RIVER 


Fishing in Tom Ki (which being interpreted 
from the Indian is “Tom’s valley,” as U-ki-ah 
or Yo-kiah is “South valley ”) is much like 
fishing in any mountain stream where the 
waters are cold, riffles abundant, and the 
trout plenty but wary and gamy. They will 
take the live earthworm or grasshopper and 
yet more readily the brown hackle or the 
royal coachman from the fly book, and more 
eagerly still the little whirling silver spoon. 
The time of day seems to make but little 
difference in the spoon fishing, which the 
Doctor explained on the theory that they 
bit at that supposing they were attacking a 
strange kind of fish coming to poach on their 
territory, and not in the attempt to get 
food. Bait they took readily only early and 
late, — their feeding hours. 

It is a pleasure to fish in a stream where 
you have to break away the bushes to get 
to your place of vantage, and so are sure 
that for that season at least yours is the 
first hook that has dropped in that pool. 
A well worn footpath by a stream is a most 
disheartening thing to an angler. 

Supper is late, because six or so, the 
usual hour, is supper time for the fish as 
well, and we cannot bear to leave the creek 
as long as we can see to cast a miller. But 
finally we gather at the house again, the 
Madam and I dodging up the back way to 
avoid meeting the home-coming cattle, 
among which two bulls and a red steer, are 
objects of our special respect, although the 
Doctor says that the old gander guarding 
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the goslings, in the front yard, or the mother 
of swine protecting her litter of pigs, are 
really more to be feared. At any rate, we 
escape all dangers and display our catches 
to a quickly formed mutual admiration so- 
ciety. 

After supper there is but little lingering. 
A brief time spent in cleaning our guns, 
swapping yarns as to adventures of the day 
and of other days, planning for the mor- 
row’s start, and we are ready to turn in and 
sleep as soundly as honest weariness gained 
by abundant exercise in the open air can 
make us. 

Under the present game laws, and the 
observance of them, the deer of Mendocino 
are on the increase. The ranchers, no 
doubt, occasionally shoot a buck out of sea- 
son for food, but they for their own inter- 
ests are careful not to molest the does and 
not to shoot more than they actually need 
of the bucks. The pot hunter and the man 
who shoots deer for their skins have effect- 
ually been shut off. 

One day the Madam wished to take a 
photograph of the Doctor in the character 
of a deer hunter, and she gathered in adeer 
dog to give realism to the picture. They 
went up on the hillside a few hundred yards, 
just to get away from fences and signs of 
cultivation. At the critical moment, to 
make the dog look interested they motioned 
to him in the noiseless command used by 
deer hunters to goseek. Heat once started 
off with a deep wow-wow, and to the aston- 











THE HOME OF THE GROUND SQUIRREL 


ishment of the picture-takers ran out a fine 
buck from a hazel copse. After chasing 
this buck to the river the dog came back, 
and at once started on a fresh trail, bring- 
ing out a doe. Even a little shepherd 
puppy, who had attached himself to the 
group, ran out a fawn, which trotted leis- 
urely past the photographing party, just 
keeping ahead of the little yap-yapping pur- 
suer. 

The journey from Ukiah to the place 
chosen for a stay is pleasant. It is usually 
a drive of some thirty miles or so, through 
a pleasant region, up winding cafions and 
over steep divides. There is sport to be had, 
too, in shooting ground squirrels, which 
abound by the roadsides. These little 
cousins of the grays are even harder to bag 
than they; for they are exceedingly tena- 
cious of life and their very last quiver of 
strength is spent in the effort to crawl or 
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roll or drop into their burrows. Unless shot 
through the head or heart, they are almost 
sure to escape. They are fine eating though, 
in spite of the prejudice some people have 
against them; for their less active habits 
and more abundant food, make them fat 
and tender. 

And yet, as Joaquin Miller has said, if 
you wish to get the best of any California 
outing do not take a gun. A camera, per- 
haps, will do little harm, but the very best 
way is to go quietly with as little parapher- 
nalia as possible, dressed in russets and grays 
which blend with the landscape, and make 
yourself as much as you can a part of 
the surroundings. Then, if you are quick 
with ear and eye, you shall learn wonderful 
things; for in these unstudied wilds, you 
may easily look upon secrets of nature that 
are shared only by yourself, the creature 
you are watching, and the Maker of all. 

Now, it may be I have succeeded in giving 
enough of the spirit of such an outing to 
rouse in you a wish to see these things for 
yourself, and you are asking for definite in- 
formation how and where to go. But I do 
not mean to give it to you. Not from self- 
ish reasons altogether, although any large 
number of people going to one of these 
little resorts would ruin it for such purposes 
as I have been writing about. But how do 
I know that you are worthy of having my 
pearls cast before you? It may be that you 
are of those who would be offended because 
there are no finger-bowls, or because the 
“help” sit with you at meals and the men 
do not always don a coat to come to table. 
It may be you are of those whom poison oak 
makes miserable, or who would be fright- 
ened out of all comfort by seeing a rattle- 
snake, as I did, on the first stroll away from 
the hotel. 

And if you are the right sort, enough hints 
have been given. More would take from 
you that delightful sense of discovering for 
yourself and of having found by your own 
acuteness just the most charming spot on 
the footstool. To find such a place as has 
been described is well worth the trouble; 
for it is hard to see how any sane mind can 
fail to enjoy it more and to get more good 
from it than from a stay at any of the 
trumpeted resorts where the fashionables 
gather. 











THE COSMOS. 


The morning stars sang together.—Job. 


The mountains skipped like rams and the little 
hills like lambs. Let the earth be glad. Let the 
floods clap their hands.—Psalms. 


All: all is still, ’t is now the noon of night, 
The infant moon has gone beyond the sea; 
The earth’s asleep, yet in her wondrous might 
She rolls without a jar, a living entity; 
Who will not say she is a conscious thing, 
As conscious of her power as mightiest king? 


The open firmament, an inverted bowl, 

Securely rests upon the horizon’s rim; 
The Milky Way, a vast unfolded scroll, 

Sheds sober light until morn’s twilight dim, 
And then the conquering sun, the dark deep blue 
Dilutes to gentler.shade and milder hue. 


The ambitious moon, with each returning day, 
Audacious grown, lags slow behind her sire, 
Nor wills he aught her retrogression stay, 
Until below the west is lost his fire, 
Then rounded full, she, sovereign queen of night, 
3athes lands and oceans wide in clear silvery light. 


The burning stars that grace earth’s canopy, 
Benignly look on wastes and fertile plains, 
A brilliant host, encamped in fields on high, 
Praise Him in anthems full — in deep harmonious strains, 
Him, who from chaos and Stygian night’s abyss, 
Called them to life, a life of consciousness. 


Do not the sun and stars, planets and moons — all 
Live and remember well of aeons, old — 
Of nature’s throes, when from night’s dismal pall, 
Light rescued earth, and for the icy cold 
Of winter drear, did substitute the day 
Of genial warmth and growth as darkness passed away? 


Aye, they remember all — how the destroying flood, 
Ere the unfathomed deluge had retired, 

Engulfed the world and all the unrighteous brood, 
Who against God had impiously conspired; 

How rode the Ark the storm — then safely sat, 

Securely moored aloft Mount Ararat. 


Witnesses they were to Israel’s exodus, 

When flushed with hope across the sea they fled, 
Escaped from bondage, dark as Erebus, 

Onward they journeyed by their great Captain led: 
From Pisgah’s top ’t was granted him to see 
The Promised Land, the goal of Israel, free. 
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And they beheld the star of Bethlehem, 
Which shone above the place where Christ was born; 
The Son of man for man’s redemption came, 
As comes the sun, evolving genial morn; 
He came to bless — the poor His blessings craved, 
The world received Him not — the world by sin enslaved. 


Sadly they mourned the wars of Christendom 

That drenched the world with blood for cruel creeds, 
Shrouding men’s souls in cheerless midnight gloom 

And fears of threatened woes, which, nor works nor deeds 
Could aught avert.— Bigots, God’s love disdained, 
In greed for power by“crimsoned hands maintained. 


Hopeful, they wait the promised time to come, 
When persecution’s wars shall ever cease; 
When all shall share the grand millenium, 
Foretold by Seers inspired,— the Prince of Peace 
O’er all shall reign, their Prophet,-Priest, and King; — 
Then will the morning stars again together sing. John Currey. 
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SOME EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 


I. PILGRIMAGES ABOUT SAN JOSE 


By MRS. 8S. E. ROTHERY 


AKING the short stretch of country from 
San Francisco to San José on the west 

side of the bay, one may almost step from 
the campus of one educational institution 
into the extensive grounds of another without 
once treading alien soil. There are univer- 
sities, colleges, schools, academies, and all 
well filled. The upbuilding of this new 
Athens is due to its perfection of climate, 
beauty of landscape, and to the splendid 
transportation facilities which have been 
furnished it. The mean temperature here 
is about seventy degrees (Fahrenheit) in 
the summer and fifty degrees in the winter. 
Out of door sports are enjoyed the year 
round and this in student life cannot be too 
highly valued. The large army of students 
of this ideal region are vigorous, happy, 


and industrious, with the superb physical 
development necessary to well rounded 
mental growth. ‘ 

Starting with San José, we will first visit 
the State Normal School, with its one thou- 
sand earnest students. Herewith is given a 
view of its commodious buildings, which are 
surrounded by large and _ well-cared-for 
grounds, fine lawns, and picturesque shrub- 
bery. The faculty of 1897 consists af the 
president, Professor A. H. Randall, and 
twenty-six able assistants, whose work will 
be reviewed in a later number of this maga- 
zine. 

President Randall and his Board of Trus- 
tees have been able, as the result of their 
consistent and persistent efforts, to secure 
the very best instructors possible for the 
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several departments. The whole spirit of 
the place, noticeable even to a casual visitor, 
is that of enthusiasm and mutual confidence. 

The training school annex, built about 
four or five years ago, is said to be superior 
to all others in the United States. For 
convenience, for comfort, for beauty of de- 
sign, in short, for everything which goes to 
complete the appointments of such a de- 
partment, it is certainly a finished model for 
others. 

Two years ago the chemical and physical 
laboratories were so enlarged and increased 
in facilities as to enable teachers and stu- 
dents to do very exhaustive work. In fact, 
the high-school board, who will spend one 
day in these departments, will not hesitate 
an instant to call a graduate who has done 
the work there to take charge of these 
studies in the high school. 

The manual training department, com- 
mencing under a handicap for lack of funds, 
as it did a few years ago, has so grown and 
grown in strength, in facility, in result, as 
to be the peer of any, except it be a school 
whose exclusive function is manual training. 

The other departments of the institution 
are on a par with these, which we have 
given such especial notice because of the 
peculiar growth by which they have been 
marked during the last few years. The San 
José Normal has not only taken, but has 
been accorded, a place second to none; and 
her students are wielding an influence upon 
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the schools which is felt in every district 
throughout the State. 

The public school system of San José is 
unsurpassed on the coast, and its buildings 
add much to the charm of the city. There 
are a number of more or less noted private 
schools that are well worth a visit. Right 
in the heart of the town is the College of 
Notre Dame, with its adjoining academy. 
It was founded in 1851, and has always kept 
up a very high standard. Then in a quiet, 
comfortable, home-like building, also near 
the center of traffic, but far enough removed 
to insure seclusion, is the San José Insti- 
tute, a finishing school for young ladies. 
The principal, Mrs. Fannie P. McGehee, 
although she has the assistance of several 
cultured and experienced teachers, person- 
ally attends to the mental, physical, and 
social perfecting of her pupils, for the num- 
ber is limited to thirty. 

Several commercial schools enjoy a large 
attendance, notably the Garden City Busi- 
ness College, managed by Professor H. B. 
Worcester, ever since 1876. Nearly three 
thousand students have passed through the 
curriculum and out into the professional 
and commercial world. This college is the 
second oldest of its kind in the State, hav- 
ing opened its doors in 1871. President 
Worcester, besides conducting this work, 
has been a member of the faculty of the 
State Normal School. 

Leaving San José we arrive in a few 








minutes at College Park, where is located 
the University of the Pacific, an institution 
that has endured many vicissitudes but is 
now entering upon peaceful times and with 
great promise of prosperity under the 
management of the Reverend Doctor Mc- 
Clish. Its alumni are scattered all over the 
State in positions of trust. 

Teaching is not of recent date in this 
region. Our pilgrimage has been through 
a region schooled by the Mission fathers as 
early as 1779. In January, 1777, on the 
beautiful tract of land known as Laurel- 
wood, the Mission of Santa Clara was 
founded by Fra Thomas de la Pefia and Fra 
Joseph Anthony de Murguia. Its existence 
was of short duration, for in the spring of 
1781, the Guadalupe overflowed its banks, 
spread over the adjacent country, and de- 
stroyed the Mission. A second site was 
now chosen, farther removed from the river 
and nearer the heart of the valley, and here 
the corner stone of the new building was 
laid in November, 1781. Here the Mission 
remained until 1818, when an earthquake 
wrought destruction as the flood had done 
before it. A third time did the fathers 
and their industrious neophytes set to work, 
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this time on the site of the present college, 
and here work was soon completed. 

On the 19th of March, the College was 
begun by Reverend Father Nobili, 8. J., in 
the old Mission with a class of less than 


fifty pupils. Gradually the buildings and 
grounds have been enlarged to meet the re- 
quirements of the growing list of students, 
until now Santa Clara College stands one of 
the largest and best equipped colleges in 
the West, and the touch of quaint old archi- 
tecture which still remains and the romance 
of its early history make it a culminating 
point of interest to the traveler. The old 
Mission Church stands near the entrance to 
the College. The College is 198 feet long 
and 44 feet wide. Its front is of modern 
architecture with the Spanish lines pre- 
served, but the interior remains very nearly 
in its primitive state, with “Indian frescoes” 
and old Mexican wood carvings. On the 
square in front of the church rises the or- 
iginal wooden cross, thirty-two feet high, 
which was erected by the Indians at the first 
settlement of the Mission. Through the 
entrance hall of the College, we pass into 
the patio—a large interior garden, sur- 
rounded by long verandas and crossed by 
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arbors of grape-vines, among which grow 
rare plants and flowers and some very large 
palm-trees. In the adjoining vineyard are 
seen olive trees planted in the year 1805. 
There are eighteen class rooms and two 
study halls, all of which are large and well 
ventilated and well furnished. 

The scientific department has a separate 
building, the main front extending 110 feet 
and two wings running 82 feet deep. The 
roof is a floored walk, protected by a bal- 
ustrade. . The tower, or belvedere, is ninety- 
three feet high to the base of the flagstaff. 
The building contains science lecture rooms, 
chemical laboratory, philosophical cabinets, 
museum, and libraries. There are seven 
sectional or branch libraries located in the 
various departments and selected severally 
with a special view to the particular wants 
of the professors, the science room, the 
Philalethic, the Philhistorians, the Sodali- 
ties, the Dramatic and the Musical societies. 
The principal library of the College pos- 
sesses one of the choicest collections of 
books in the State. Many of the works are 
very rare, some nearly four centuries ojd 
and in an excellent state of preservation. 
Among the numerous works worthy of no- 
tice is a collection of three hundred and 


fifty volumes, reproducing in their original 
text the most prominent historical and po- 
lemical writings of antiquity from the first 
century of the Christian era to the ninth; 
a manual of asceticism in thirty-three lan- 
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guages and a manuscript choir book on 
parchment, bound in wood and massive 
bronze. 

The Exhibition hall is a building 113 by 
143 and 76 feet high, and is provided with 
a stage and has a seating capacity of about 
1500. The stage is provided with all neces- 
sary appurtenances, sets of scenery, and a 
handsome drop curtain. This building, as 
well as all the others, is supplied with am- 
ple means of egress. The stairs at each of 
its four corners are enclosed in independent 
turrets, thus adding much to the safety of 
the building. 


The literary and commercial departments 
are lodged in a building 184 by 43 feet. 
This building contains on the first floor class- 
rooms of rhetoric, grammar, and languages. 
The second floor is occupied by the commer- 
cial rooms which are subdivided into offices 
representing the more important lines of 
business. 

A spacious room is allotted to the school 
of design, where architectural and mechan- 
ical drawing are taught. 

There are ten music rooms and the pupils 
have a College brass band and a College or- 
chestra. 

The printing office is furnished with two 
presses worked by steam. 

There are gymnasiums, play grounds, and 
a swimming tank, and many a long shady 
walk for quieter recreation. 
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HE discussion carried on in this series 
of articles has drifted at times into 
particular matters, but in the present 
paper it is purposed to return to the 
general subject and give once more facts 
and figures that emphasize necessity for 
the agitation. 

The merchant navy, like the military navy 
of a nation appeals to the patriotism of the 
people; it is more useful in times of peace 
and quite as necessary in the event of war, 
being the citizen naval reserve, and should 
be fostered by the solicitous guardianship of 
the government. 

One of the most effective enemies of the 
American merchant marine engaged in for- 
eign commerce and one of the best friends of 
our foreign rivals on the ocean has been un- 
wise and unpatriotic legislation; both of com- 
mission andomission. Such, for instance, as 
the failure of Congress to pass national pilot- 
age laws, discriminating duty laws, etc., 
and the acts of the State legislatures in 
passing such commerce-killing bills as the 
present California pilot monopoly laws. 

Much has been written and printed dur- 
ing recent years regarding the deplorable 
condition of the American merchant marine 
in comparison with the merchant marine of 
other nations, and it may be well to go into 
history a little and ascertain for ourselves 
what foundation there is for these humili- 
ating stories. 

This unfortunate situation is quite well 
emphasized by two newspaper clippings from 
recent publications, which I quote, as fol- 
lows:— 

The Dirigo, which arrived at San Francisco, May 17, 
1897, after such a long voyage that she was almost 
given up for lost, is the only American steel ship afloat. 


One nation, one steel ship; comment would 
be superfluous on this statement; we need 
not read between the lines to realize its 
meaning. 

Great Britain broke its record for shipbuilding in 


1896, the number of tons launched being 1,326,822 as 
against 1,156,571 in 1895. 
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WHAT THE FIGURES SHOW 


By CHARLES E. NAYLOR 


The total tonnage of all vessels built in 
the United States in 1895 was 111,602, or 
about one eleventh of the tonnage. built in 
Great Britain. In 1896 We built in this 
great country vessels of 227,097 tons regis- 
ter; only, it is true, 1,099,725 tons less than 
our British rival, but still hardly an equal 
division, nor one that would be tolerated by 
truly patriotic statesmen. 

As a comparison with the past, the ton- 
nage built in the United States in more en- 
terprising times may be interesting. 


In 1847 we built 1597 vessels of 243,633 tons capacity. 


“1848 1851 “ 318,075 
“1849 “ “ 1554 “ 256,928 
“1850 “ “ 1422 “ 279,255 
“1851 “ “ 1368 “* 299,472 
“1852 “ “ 1452 “* 355,356 
_—- ” ~ Fey ** 427,494 
_—a” 86" oe “ 536,046 
“1855 “ “ 2027 “ 583,450 
“1856 “ “ 1714 * 469,293 
“1857 “ “ 1434 * 378,804 
“1864 “ “ 2366 * 415,740 
“1874 “ “ 2147 “ 432,725 


The great panic of 1857 practically para- 
lyzed all industries in the United States for 
some time, and from 1857 to 1864, covering 
three years of war, there was a decided fall- 
ing off, but the worst of those years was 
1859, when we built 870 vessels of a ton- 
nage of 156,602 or just 45,000 tons and 
nearly 200 vessels more than were built in 
1895, although our coastwise and lake trade 
has been greatly developed in the meantime. 

The number of vessels, 694, built in 1895, 
was the smallest number for any year since 
1843, when 483 vessels were built, previous 
to which there was but one year so poor as 
1895 since 1824. In 1799, there were built 
in the United States 767 vessels; in 1800, 
995 vessels; in 1815, we built 1329, and in 
1824, 1421. 

The tonnage of American vessels built in 
1895 was largely exceeded in 1801, 1805, 
1806, 1811, 1815, 1816, 1825, 1826, 1832, 
1833, 1834, and was never so small, with 
two notable exceptions (1843-44) from 1836 
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to 1886, a period of fifty years. True it 
has not been quite so small any other year 
latterly, but in making comparisons we must 
bear in mind the startling fact that our 
population, wealth, productions, and indus- 
tries, have increased enormously, and that 
the commerce of the world has been multi- 
plied several times since 1801, when our 
ship-building amounted to 125,744 tons as 
compared with 111,602 tons in 1895; and 
that, therefore, in this one great and im- 
portant industry we have not kept pace with 
the procession. We not only for many years 
built sufficient ships to carry ninety per 
cent of our exports and imports, but we 
built ships to sell. 

In 1862 we sold to foreigners, vessels of 
111,756 tons, being more than the entire 
output of 1895, while in 1863, in the midst 
of our civil war, we sold 222,199 tons; in 
1864 we sold 300,865 tons, and 133,832 
tons in 1865, whille in 1895 we sold only 
13,994 tons. The story to the effect that 
our shipbuilding industry has not grown 
with the development of the country seems 
tolerably well authenticated by these figures, 
and if it were not for the demands of our 
coastwise and lake trade, we should have no 
use for shipbuilding plants at all. “Our 
friends, the enemy,” could do it all and draw 
qn us for the cost. 

Another interesting comparison will be 
found in the American tonnage engaged in 
foreign trade; that is the trade between 
the United States and foreign countries. 
This had increased steadily from 1789, under 
a discriminating duty act, until in 1810 the 
vessels thus engaged, registered 981,019 tons 
while in 1896 this had been reduced to 829,- 
833, although it had grown with the develop- 
ment of the country down to 1861, when it 
reached the respectable proportions of 
2,496,894 tons, or nearly three times what it 
is at present. 

This falling off is variously accounted for 
by different people. Some charging it to 
the civil war (1861-65), during which period 
our shipbuilding industry was large and 
thrifty, while others say it is caused by a 
condition of general business depression, 
although from 1865, when the war closed, to 
1890 the growth and progress, the general 
prosperity and the interior development, of 
this country were the greatest in its history, 
or in any twenty-five years of the history of 
any nation. Still others explain that, “steel 


ships are rapidly displacing wooden ones and 
we cannot build steel ships in competition 
with Great Britain because material is 
cheaper in Europe.” This ground I will 
cover in a future article. It is untenable. 

True, the influence of the war, while it 
lasted, was hard on our foreign shipping, 
but at the close of that war we had 1,518,- 
350 tons thus engaged, and with the renewed 
energy through which all other industries 
thrived commerce would have done the 
same had it been properly fostered and pro- 
tected. But during these years, from 1865 
to 1890, the American merchant marine en- 
gaged in foreign trade decreased steadily 
and with very slight variations, uninter- 
ruptedly, although “the war was over,” 
there being 3,067 vessels of 1,487,246 tons 
capacity engaged in this trade in 1868, 
three years after the close of the war, 
which was more than we had in 1864, while 
there were only 1451 vessels of 928,062 
tons thus engaged in 1890, which was still 
further reduced to 1193 vessels of 829,833 
tons in 1896. The cheap labor world was 
invited to compete for this business on 
free trade lines and you have the result. 

During all this time the tonnage of for- 
eign vessels engaged in the business of 
carrying the exports and imports of the 
United States has constantly increased in 
like proportions. Then again, and as a 
clinching argument that protective legisla- 
tion exerts a wonderful influence for good, 
the number and particularly the capacity of 
vessels engaged in our coastwise trade, 
which by law must be American, has shown 
an almost continuous increase all these 
years, being larger now than ever before. 
For instance, the tonnage thus engaged has 
varied as follows: in 1789 there were 68,- 
607 tons; in 1810 this had grown to 405,- 
347; in 1838 it reached 1,041,105; in 1852 
another million mark was passed, when it 
amounted to 2,055,873 tons, while from 
1852 to 1864, including the terrible war 
period, still another million tons were added, 
the total being then 3,245,265 tons. In 1874 
we had 27,659 vessels of 3,293,439 tons, 
which had increased in 1890 to 3,409,435 
tons, and in 1896, to 3,790,296 tons en- 
gaged in carrying our own goods to our 
own people, as compared with 829,833 used 
to transport our goods to and purchases 
from foreign people. 

While our vessels engaged in foreign 
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trade dropped from 3,067 in number in 1868 
to 1,193 in 1896, and from 2,496,894 tons 
capacity in 1861 to 829,933 tons in 1896, 
our exports and imports combined show the 
following growth: 


UNITED STATES IMPORTS AND EXPORTS. 


Total In Amer. 
Exports& Impts_ Vessels 
by Sea 


In Foreign Per Cent 
Vessels Caried 
in Amer. 
Vessels 
47,009,879 78.6 
87,272,491 70.9 
118,505,711 72.7 
213,519,796 70.5 
343,056,031 41.4 
437,010,124 0.7 
638,927,488 25.6 
966,722,651 26.4 
QII, 269,232 23. 
1,224,265,434 17.4 
1,269,002,983 165 
1,212,978,769 15.8 
1,258,506,924 16. 
1,165,194,508 14.3 
1,371,116,744 12.9 
1,450,081,087 - 12.5 
1,564,588,808 12.3 
1,428,316,568 12.2 
1,273,022,456 13.3 
1,285,896, 192 11.7 


Ve 
xear. 


1844, 
1847, 
1851, 
1857, 
1863, 
1865, 
1870, 
1873, 
1879, 
1880, 
1881, 
1882. 
1883, 
1887, 
1890, 
1891, 
1892, 
1593, 
1894, 
1895, 


$172,625,202  $ 
213,346,161 
316,107,232 
510,331,027 
241,372,471 
167,402,572 
352,969,401 
346,306,592 
272,015,692 
258,346,577 
250,586,470 
227,229,745 
240,420,500 
194,356,746 
202,451,086 
206,459,725 
220,173,735 
197,765,507 
195,268,216 
170,507,196 


219,635,081 
300,618,652 
434,612,943 
723,850,823 
584,928,502 
604,412,996 
991,896,889 
1,313,029,243 
1,183,284,924 
1,482,612,011 
1,419,589.453 
1,440,205,514 
1,495,927,424 
1,3£9,551,254 
1,573,567,830 
1,656,540,812 
1,784,762,543 
1,626,082,075 
1,468,290,672 
1,456,403,385 


Observe that from 1844 to and including 
1857 American vessels carried from two to 
three times as much of our exports and 
imports as foreign vessels, and from seventy 
and a half to seventy-eight and a half per 
cent of the whole, but that since the latter 
date the proportions have so far reversed 
that for the last fifteen years foreign ves- 
sels carried each year about a thousand 
million dollars worth more than the Ameri- 
can vessels, and in 1895 carried eighty-nine 
and three-tenths per cent of the total ex- 
ports and imports, or nearly eight times as 
much as our American vessels. A few 
moments’ calculation will suffice to figure out 
how long it will be under this system of 
progress antil American vessels carry noth- 
ing in our foreign trade, and all of our 
freight money will go across the seas, as the 
bulk of it does now. “What fools these 
mortals be!” 

Again, our entire merchant marine as 
compared with that of Great Britain, makes 
this exhibit as per statistics furnished by 
our national Commissioner of Navigation in 
1896: 


Great Britain. 
2,768,262 tons 
3,565,133 “ 
4,658,687 “ 


America. 
2,180 764 tons 
3,535,454 “ 
5,353,868 “ 


America Great Britain. 
4,246,507 tons 5,690,789 tons 
a; 6,152,467 “ 
e 6,574,513 “ 
x 7,430,045 “ 
. 7,978,538 “ 
eee 4,825,071 8,778,503 “ 

As heretofore shown, the bulk of the 
American tonnage is engaged in trading 
among the States; that is, in 1893 there 
were 3,854,693 tons thus occupied out of a 
total of 4,825,071 tons, while the great 
majority of British tonnage was and is used 
in foreign trade. So that the ever increas- 
ing disparity is particularly noticeable when 
viewed in the light of competition. It will 
be observed that the above table shows that 
in 1860 the total American merchant marine 
tonnage exceeded that of Great Britain by 
about seven hundred thousand tons, while 
the latter nation is nearly four million tons 
ahead in 1893 on total tonnage, and prob- 
ably eight million tons in the lead in the 
over-the-ocean commerce. But a still later 
authority, Lloyd’s Register for 1896-97, 
gives the number and tonnage of vessels 
over one hundred tons of the two nations 
as follows:° Great Britain 11,329 vessels of 
13,359,026 tons; United States 3,215 ves- 
sels, 2,234,725 tons. We pay to foreign 
shipowners approximately three hundred 
million dollars each year for freights and 
passage money that should go to our own 
people. This is a drain that only a nation 
of inexhaustible resources could withstand. 
Were it not for our laws prohibiting foreign 
vessels from engaging in coastwise trade, it 
is safe to say that the total tonnage of 
American vessels atloat today would not be 
more than one third or one quarter what it 
is, and might be still less. 

What better demonstration can be given 
of the efficacy of helpful legislation? Com- 
merce has for centuries been assisted by 
governments either by subsidies, bounties, 
tax exemptions, discriminating duties, or 
prohibitive laws, and the fear of retaliation 
on the part of other countries has not pre- 
vented far-sighted statesmen from adopting 
measures that would build up and strengthen 
this bulwark of national prosperity, power, 
and greatness. Importers of foreign goods 
were not and are not permitted by these 
patriotic and wise statesmen to dictate legis- 
lation that shall favor the laborer and manu- 
facturer and the ship-owner of foreign coun 
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tries to the permanent detriment of home 
industry and the disgrace and humiliation 
of the home government. This has been 
and is being done in the United States, be it 
said to the shame of our Congress. Our 
flag, to be the exemplar of our present 
national pride as evidenced by our legislation 
on the subject of commerce, should fly big 
dollars in the place of stars and stripes, 
and as a showing of our commercial fore- 
sight in international dealings might carry 
the motto, “Penny wise, pound foolish.” 
We hold the dollar so close to our vision 
that it completely hides from our view the 
patriotism that makes and saves a nation, 
and in our mad struggle for materia] wealth 
we chase the penny till it looks like a 
pound, and in our self-emulation cry out to 
the laughing world, “What wise men are 
we.” 

Suppose we should adopt a discrim- 
inating duty act that would permit Ameri- 
can vessels to carry all of our imports; 
this would certainly be a great benefit; for 
we are not now carrying over twelve to fif- 
teen per cent of these imports. If other 
nations retaliate to such an extent that we 
cannot afford to carry our own exports at 
all, we shall lose eight per cent of the export 
business, being the amount we are now per- 
mitted to carry; and on the other hand we 
will gain at least eighty-five per cent of the 
import carrying business, being the portion 
that we do not now have. As our exports 
and imports are about of equal proportions, 
say $750,000,000 per year each, in round 
figures, the result would certainly be a great 
gain to American shipping, in addition to 
the immense stimulus it would afford the 
shipbuilding industry, which would employ 
thousands of workmen at hundreds of busy 
shipyards, and through the distribution of 
large sums of wage and material money ex- 
tend its benefits to many thousands more. 
The business pulse of the whole nation 
would be stimulated into healthful activity, 
and we should be ourselves once more. 
The regeneration of American ocean com- 
merce is the keynote to the general prosper- 
ity for which we are longing. 

In 1793 the founder of a once great po- 
litical party, one Thomas Jefferson, an honest 
man, Secretary of State of the United States, 
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wrote in an official report on our shipbuild- 
ing and our commerce with foreign na- 
tions :—- 


“Tts value, as a branch of industry, is enhanced by 
the dependence of so many other branches on it. . . . 
But it is as a source of defense that our Navigation 
will admit neither negligence nor forbearance. 


Those are the words of a patriot. 
Jefferson favored (in theory) free trade 
in commerce, and yet on this point he said: 


But if particular nations grasp at undue shares, and 
more especially, if they seize upon the means of the 
United States to convert them into aliment from the 
support of those to whom they belong, defensive and 
protective measures become necessary on the part of 
the nation whose marine resources are thus invaded; 
or it will be disarmed of its defense; its productions 
will be at the mercy of the nation which has possessed 
itself exclusively of the means of carrying them, and 
its politics may be influenced by those who command 
its commerce. 


These were the warning words of a 
prophet. 

“Tts politics may he influenced.” Think 
deeply, reader. Do you suppose they have 
not been thus influenced? 

If these closing years of the nineteenth 
century could only raise up a Jefferson as a 
leader, that Jefferson could not and would 
not in the light of a hundred years of prac- 
tical experience favor free trade in com- 
merce. But he would realize how prophetic 
were those last words quoted above, and 
how truthfully prophecy has been fulfilled 
by experience, in the history of our once 
proud merchant marine, through the influ- 
ence of short-sighted legislation and the 
making of “ free-shipping reciprocity trea- 
ties” with foreign nations by which we 
gained nothing and lost much. The United 
States needs statesmen today, clear-headed, 
honest, patriotic statesmen without “a dol- 
lar in sight.” 

Some of the other enemies of American 
ocean commerce may be enumerated here- 
after, the purpose of these object lessons 
being to awaken if possible a true spirit 
of patriotism, which may manifest itself 
through the coming generations by the de- 
termination to fly the stars and stripes on 
every ocean, and vindicate those patriots of 
1776 who gave us a nation and a flag. 





HOW AUNT POLLY PREVENTED A JAIL 
DELIVERY 


A KANSAS STORY 


By E. A. BRININSTOOL 


Y AUNT, Polly Divers, was a 
woman born tocommand. She 
was tall and angular, and had 
the voice of a general on the 
field of battle. It was well 
known throughout the com- 
munity that she was “lord 
of the manor,” and her house- 
hold meekly obeyed her com- 

mands, including my Uncle Joe. 

Uncle Joe was one of those good-natured, 
unselfish, free-and-easy going sort of men 
who always pitied where others condemned, 
and only some very important and sensa- 
tional event could arouse his sluggish mind 
to action. 

My relatives had been living on a farm in 
the State of Connecticut. Aunt Polly, itis 
needless to say, was the manager. On a 
pinch she could get out and dig potatoes, 
hoe beans, and even plow. More than once 
have I known her to handle a pitchfork 
with a dexterity that would cause the hired 
man to remark that, “There ain’t no flies 
on your Aunt Polly.” 

One day at the dinner table she remarked: 

“ Joseph, suppose we sell the farm and 
move to Kansas?” 

That settled the matter; for, although 
Uncle Joe coaxed and argued, it was of no 
avail. Aunt Polly had got the “Western 
fever.” Go she must, and go they did. 

“ Joseph, I think this is a good place to 
locate,” she said, as they halted at the 
county seat of one of the western Kansas 
counties, on their way. 

Again Uncle Joe coaxed and argued. He 
wanted a farm. I believe Aunt Polly did 
ultimately intend to locate on a farm, but 
her keen eyes had noticed the tide of immi- 
gration, and she saw a future in the little 
city and a chance for speculation. She was 
firm in her convictions, and Uncle Joe, as 
usual, gave up and rented a cottage in the 
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heart of the town and dropped back into 
his free-and-easy style of living, while Aunt 
Polly watched and waited for a chance to 
make investments. 

A few months after their arrival Uncle 
Joe was called upon by a delegation of his 
townsmen, who informed him that he had 
been selected as their party candidate for the 
office of sheriff. 

Uncle Joe was the last person on earth 
who would have thought of taking such a 
nomination, and would have refused outright, 
but Aunt Polly was present, and accepted. 
Uncle Joe realized his inability to make a 
good sheriff in a section infested with horse- 
thieves, murderers, and desperadoes of all de- 
scriptions, but Aunt Polly was firm, and in 
a week Uncle Joe was duly elected. 

“Hank ” Phillips, a giant in stature and 
a lion in strength, one of the bravest men I 
ever knew, had been deputy sheriff under 
the previous administration. He had a repu- 
tation well known to the law breakers. To 
him Uncle Joe went, at the advice, or rather 
command, of Aunt Polly, and tendered the 
office of deputy sheriff, and at the close of 
the day “Hank” was in possession of the 
jail. Being a single man, he, of course, be- 
came an inmate of the family. 

Things went on smoothly after this, for 
Uncle Joe wisely took the advice of Phillips, 
and this, together with Aunt Polly’s watch- 
fulness, helped him out of many a difficult 
tangle. 

The county, a newone, had very few good 
buildings, but the jail had been built almost 
regardless of cost. The supervisors were 
well aware of the class of men who would 
be confined therein, and had been lavish 
with the county funds. It was a stone 
structure, two stories in height, with a large 
wing for the jailer’s family. The upper 
story was for boys and female prisoners, 
while the ground floor was intended for the 
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men. There were sixteen cells on this floor, 
in two rows, eight on a side, with an eight- 
foot corridor between them. From this 
corridor an iron door led out into the hall, 
from which there was a stairway to the row 
of cells in the upper story. At the end of 
this hall was another heavy door, which led 
into the living rooms of the jailer’s family. 
The water and provisions for the prisoners 


were always carried through this door. 

When Aunt Polly took possession of the 
jail, there were but few prisoners, but so 
well did Uncle Joe bestir himself that in- 
side of three months the lower tier of cells, 
except two, were filled by as desperate and 
hardened a set of criminals as ever looked 
through prison bars. Five were in on the 
charge of murder, three for highway rob- 
bery, two for arson, and the remaining four 
were horse-thieves of the worst type. All 
of these prisoners were waiting for the next 
session of court, when they would be sent 
to the State prison. 

While Uncle Joe was wondering who 
would occupy the remaining two cells, word 
came that a train had been held up at a 
place called Slawson, about fifteen miles 
below the city. Phillips, on the advice of 


Aunt Polly, immediately organized a posse 


and started for thé scene of the hold-up. 
Uncle Joe remained behind to guard the 
jail. 

The train robbers had had several hours’ 
start when Phillips and his men arrived at 
Slawson, but the posse immediately took the 
trail and kept up the pursuit so well, that 
the robbers were overtaken, and after a 
sharp conflict two were shot dead and the 
remaining two captured and brought to the 
city, heavily shackled and so bound up with 
ropes as to be unable to move a limb. The 
instant the posse stopped at the jail they 
were surrounded by an excited crowd. 


“That’s ‘ Missouri Bill,’” they cried, point-- 


ing to the larger of the men, who broke out 
with a roar of laughter. 

“You bet it’s me,” he shouted. “I feel 
a little hungry, so I’ll stop and take a few 
meals and then I’ll crawl out of your con- 
founded paste-board box.” 

“ Missouri Bill,” as he was called, was a 
well known criminal in western Kansas at 
that time. He was suspected of several 
murders, was a professional horse-thief and 
an all around “bad man.” At the time of 
his arrest there was a large reward hanging 


over his head, and Uncle Joe rubbed his 
hands in glee when he was brought in. 

The train robbers were forced into the 
two remaining cells at the muzzle of a Win- 
chester and left to their own reflections. 

Hank Phillips realized what a desperate 
character he had to deal with, and although 
Missouri Bill actually meant what he said 
about escaping, Hank had ideas of his own 


on that question. 

A few days afterward my aunt invited me 
to make them a visit at the jail. My family 
lived on a farm about ten. miles out of the 
city, and when father came in one day with 
a load of produce I came with him. I was 
only a small boy at the time and vividly re- 
member the awe with which I looked through 
the gratings at the men confined in their 
cells. Everything was novel and interest- 
ing to me, and while I was allowed the free- 
dom of the hall, I was given distinctly to 
understand that I was to hold no conversa- 
tion with the prisoners and above all things 
to pass nothing to them through the corri- 
dor door. 

Phillips’s usual custom was to allow the 
prisoners the freedom of their corridor dur- 
ing the day time; the men passing the time 
in playing cards, reading, or doing whatever 
suited their fancy. There was no danger 
as the outer door was always locked and 
barred, the walls were thick, and the one 
window in the corridor was ten feet from 
the floor and heavily grated. 

Knowing the treacherous character of 
Missouri Bill, Phillips did not allow him 
to mingle with the rest of the prisoners for 
several weeks, but as time passed, and he 
showed no signs of putting his threat into 
execution, his appeal to “stretch his legs a 
little” was granted, although the shackles 
were still on his ankles, which prevented, in 
a measure, any attempt to escape. 

“T guess he can’t cut up any dido,” re- 
marked my uncle in his usual free-and-easy 
way. 
Aunt Polly, however, was not so easily 
convinced. 

“Keep your eye on that man, Hank,” she 
commanded. “I don’t believe he is so peni- 
tent as he appears.” 

Phillips followed her commands to the 
letter, and at no time did he abate his 
watchfulness, and for about two weeks all 
went well. Early one morning the sheriff 
from a neighboring county galloped into the 
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city with a posse of men, and the informa- 
tion that a noted desperado had been trailed 
into our county. He wanted Phillips to 
assist in capturing him. 

Hank was loth to accompany him, but 
Uncle Joe pooh-poohed the idea of danger, 
and even Aunt Polly thought it was his duty 
to go, so he went. 

Uncle Joe was cautioned to keep a close 
watch on the prisoners, and it was deemed 
best to hold Missouri Bill in his cell until 
Phillips returned. There were two Win- 
chester rifles and two revolvers belonging 
to the jail, and these were carefully loaded 
and placed in convenient corners, where 
they could be grasped at a moment’s warn- 
ing. 

During the forenoon Uncle Joe had occa- 
sion to do a little carpenter work in the hall, 
and taking a heavy chisel, a file, saw, and 
hammer, he went to work, and after two 
hours made the necessary repairs. When 
he had finished he thoughtlessly left the 
tools on the floor. 

About one o’clock, having fed the prison- 
ers, and feeling rather tired from his morn- 


ing’s work, Uncle Joe lay down to take a 


nap, but cautioned Aunt Polly to keep an 
eye on the prisoners. I was thus left to 
myself, and having nothing to do, I wandered 
out into the hall and discovered the tools. 

I was soon busily occupied sawing a piece 
of wood which I found on the floor, and of 
course, managed to strike several nails and 
ruin the saw. Then I took up the chisel, 
and in attempting to use it cut my hand. 
This so frightened me that I dropped the 
chisel on the cement floor and broke its 
edge. 

The attention of the prisoners had been 
drawn, and they were crowding about the 
corridor door, talking excitedly among them- 
selves. When they saw my frightened looks 
one of the men said,— 

“Aha, sonny, youll catch it now for 
spoiling your uncle’s tools.” 

I knew he spoke the truth, for my uncle 
always prided himself on keeping a keen edge 
on his tools. I knew I should get a scold- 
ing and perhaps a whipping, and began to 
look around for some place to hide them. 

““Pass ’em in here,” continued the man, 
“T’ll keep ’em safe, and your uncle won't 
ever know that you have touched ’em. I ’ll 
sharpen ’em up in good style.” 

I hesitated, but finally concluded that T 


would escape punishment by so doing. I 
passed them through the grated door. I[ 
distinctly remember how the prisoners 
crowded around one another and danced, 
laughed, and slapped each other on the 
back, though at the time I was too young 
to see any cause for these demonstrations. 

“Now, sonny, don’t say a word to your 
uncle, but come here tomorrow at eleven 
o’clock and I ’ll have these tools all sharp- 
ened as good as new. If you tell your 
uncle he’ll wallop your jacket in good 
style.” 

I promised obedience and soon returned 
to the sitting room, where I was presently 
occupied in a picture book. Uncle Joe 
awoke from his nap, but as he did not say 
anything about the tools, I, of course, did 
not mention the subject. 

About dark a telegram came from Phil- 
lips that he would not return until the fol- 
lowing day and the message closed with, 
“Keep close watch on Bill.” 

Uncle Joe laughed. “Phillips gets scared 
too easy. I’d like to see any of them get 
away. I guess there won’t be any trouble.” 

The night passed without any indications 
of trouble. The doors and windows were 
locked and barred and every man was in his 
cell. 

At breakfast my aunt ‘inquired of Uncle 
Joe if he had heard any suspicious noises dur- 
ing the night. 

“Noises?” he asked. “No, what kind of 
noises? Guess you were dreaming.” 

“Maybe I was dreaming, and maybe I 
wasn’t, Joe Divers. I heard noises like 
someone using a file in the corridor.” 

“You ’re always hearing noises,” remarked 
Uncle Joe impatiently. 

“Well, I want you to go out in the corri- 
dor and look things over,” commanded Aunt 
Polly. 

After breakfast we went out into the hall 
while Aunt Polly went upstairs to feed the 
prisoners on the second floor. Uncle Joe 
unlocked the corridor door and stepped in- 
side while I paused on the threshold. 

As the prisoners were all desperate char- 
acters who would stop at nothing to effect 


their escape, Phillips had adopted an ingen- 


ious method (born in the brain of Aunt Polly) 
of releasing the prisoners. He would un- 
lock the padlocks of ail the cell doors, but 
leave the lock in the staple until all were 
ready, then he would let out the occupant 
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of the cell nearest the corridor door, keep- 
ing him covered with a revolver meantime, 
and make him let out the others. By the 
time the second man was released Phillips 
would be outside the corridor door and have 
it locked. 

Uncle Joe scrutinized the corridor, but 
could see nothing wrong. He then passed 
along from cell to cell, unlocking the pad- 
locks and leaving them in the staples. Then 
he came back to the cell nearest the outer 
door, felt in his pocket for his revolver, but 
he had apparently forgotten it as he with- 
drew his hand rather impatiently. Walking up 
to the cell door, he threw off the padlock, the 
door flew open, out came the occupant, and 
the next moment Uncle Joe was knocked 
, flat by a well directed blow from the des- 
perado’s fist, while the man ran to the -cell 
adjoining his, threw off the lock, and the re- 
leased prisoner ran from cell to cell to let 
out the others, while Uncle Joe’s assailant 
sprang upon him again and held him down. 

To say that I was frightened would but 
faintly express it. I stood a moment half- 
dazed, then realizing the danger, | jumped 
back and slammed the corridor door shut 
and locked it. Then I sprang up the stairs 
where Aunt Polly, who had heard the 
struggle, was already coming down with a 
Winchester rifle in her hand. Asshe stepped 
on the stairs to descend, there was an ex- 
ultant yell from below, and with a crash 
the corridor door fell outwards off its hinges. 
The desperadoes had used the tools to good 
advantage. 

They came pouring out into the hall under 
the impression that the coast was clear, and 
that all they had to do was to open the 
outer door to effect their escape. 

“Get back there, every mother’s son of 
you!” shouted Aunt Polly, as she threw the 
Winchester to her shoulder like a profes- 
sional. “The first one who makes a step 
forward is a dead man.” 

The outlaws halted at the sight of the 
weapon, but only fora moment. There was 
no one in sight but a small boy and a woman, 
and what did they care for a female who 
would probably faint away at the first sign 
of resistance? 

“Come on, boys,” shouted Missouri Bill, 
and they made a rush. 

Click! click! went the hammer, as Aunt 
Polly saw this move; then bang! bang! and 
as the smoke rolled away one man reeled 


backward with a hole in his skull, dead, and 
another with a howl of pain retreated into 
the corridor, holding his hands to his side. 

As the smoke lifted and I saw Aunt 
Polly’s face it was enough to make one’s 
blood runcold. Afraid? Well, I guess not. 
Her eyes were sparkling like coals of fire, 
her face was pale as death, and as she spoke 
the words fairly hissed through her set 
teeth. 

“Back, you villains! Get into your cells!” 
And she descended a step or two with the 
smoking rifle pointed at the crowd. 

The gang fled back toward the corridor 
and there halted. Missouri Bill gave a yell 
and they turned. They were going to make 
another rush. 

“Drop that gun, old lady, or we’ll kill 
you,” shouted their leader. 

Without even turning her head, my aunt 
whispered :— 

“Willie, do you run down and lock the 
hall door after you, then run out on the 
street and tell the men the prisoners are 
escaping. Hurry, now, or they’ll kill us 
both.” 

I sprang down the stairs, locked the hall 
door, and rushed out into the street. What 
transpired within Aunt Polly told us later. 

The gang were shouting and swearing at 
being defeated by one woman, and when I 
dashed down the stairs and outside they 
realized that it was “now or never.” 

“All ready, boys. Come on,” shouted 
ill, and forward they rushed. They reached 
the stairs, ran up a few steps, then there 
were two more loud reports and all was 
still,— ali except that sickening bump! 
bump! of two dead bodies as they fell from 
step to step. 

Again the desperadoes fied to the rear of 
the hall, but without the leadership of Mis- 
souri Bill, who lay with his companion dead 
at the foot of the stairs. . 

Aunt Polly had up to this time been act- 
ing solely on the defensive, but now she 
became the attacking party. Calmly step- 
ping down the stairs and over the dead 
bodies, her face livid with the excitement of 
the moment, she advanced. 

“Get into your cells, you dogs,” she 
“The man who is here by the 
One — 


screamed. 
time I count ten will be a corpse. 
two — three —” 

She got no further, for the outlaws made 
a rush for their cells. Aunt Polly went 
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from door to door and threw on the pad- 
locks, then released Uncle Joe, who had 
been locked into a cell. By this time I had 
collected a crowd of armed men, who came 
pouring into the jail. 

Aunt Polly told her story and gave orders 
for the removal of the dead bodies. Then 


WITH the present number the 
OVERLAND enters upon its thir- 
tieth volume of the present 
series, under somewhat remark- 
able circumstances. Thirty vol- 
umes represent a life double that 
of the first series, and people 
have grown to look upon the OVERLAND as as regular as 
the equinoxes. And they have a right to think so. 
The business and the influence of the OVERLAND, its 
hold on the confidence of its increasing number of 
readers, and its grip on the business sense of the ad- 
vertising world, were never greater than today. It is 
no longer a patriotic act on the part of a business man 
to “help along a Pacific Coast magazine,” but a cold 
business principle to put his advertisement in a publi- 
cation that wiil “help him along.” A glance at the 
advertising pages, and a brief noting of the character 
and standing of the firms therein represented, both 
Eastern and Western, will prove this assertion. 

But this characteristic has had a remarkable devel- 
opment in the past two months. At the beginning of 
that time it was decided to put the magazine in the 
ranks of those which seemed to be making the great- 
est progress,— the ten-cent magazines. It was deter- 
mined to try the experiment of trusting to the adver- 
tising pages to bear the increased responsibility of 
meeting all expenses outside of the bare cost of paper, 
presswork, binding, and postage. The experiment is 
a success. It may seem that scanty time has been 
allowed before making this announcement, but it, has 
been sufficient to satisfy those in a position to know 
and most interested in the outcome. The circulation 
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she had what any woman would have had — 
a fit.of hysterics. 

Uncle Joe would have resigned his posi- 
tion at once, but Aunt Polly would not lis- 
ten to it. He was well laughed at, how- 


ever, but continued in the office until the 
county was cleared of desperate characters. 





has grown by leaps and bounds, and that without sys- 
tematic canvass and in the time of year when the 
world would rather rest than read. 

By next Fall we shall have the contingent of cautious 
ones who have waited to see whether the drop in price 
was to be followed by a lowered quality.. In Decem- 
ber and January the methodical people who then make 
up their yearly lists and change at no other time will 
come in, and all the time, continually, from country 
postoffices and from the towns and cities all over the 
land, subscriptions are coming to hand. Then the 
news-stands are pushing the good work along. Many 
have given generous space and display to make the 
change known, and have reaped a corresponding re- 
ward. A dime is small, even in hard times, when 
measured with the literary and artistic merits of the 
OVERLAND, and it is anew strikingly exemplified that 
many a little makes a mickle. 

And this increase in circulation makes the OvER- 
LAND the staple, practically the only, medium on 
the Pacific Coast in which to put advertisements 
which require better printing and more permanence 
than a daily can give, and this means a very large 
proportion of all high-class advertising. This rec- 
ognized more and more fully all the time, makes it 
certain that we can charge rates and get amounts of 
advertising that will enable us to improve the maga- 
zine in every particular of contents and make-up. 
The OVERLAND, since the change, is on the up-grade, 
with an angle and momentum surprising to those who 
had not looked closely into the possibilities of the 
change, and gratifying to those who can say, “I told 
you so!” 





To AVOID any possibility of 
confusion it becomes of import- 
ance to make it clear that there 
are two separate and distinct 
editions of the OVERLAND. The 
importance is because since the 
reduction in price the two edi- 
tions have different prices. One is the regular edition, 
the one prepared for the general public and sold 
at ten cents a number, or one dollar a year. The 
other is the Educational Edition. It is prepared espe- 
cially for schools and those interested in education. In 
addition to all the body matter that goes into the reg- 
ular edition, it contains an Educational Department, 
edited by Mr. A. B. Coffey, and devoted to the public 
schools of California. A different cover is supplied to 
this edition, and its cost is fifteen cents a number or 
one dollar and ahalf per year. Subscriptions are re- 
ceived for it from any person wishing it, although, to 
avoid confusion, it is not sold on the news-stands. 
Special orders for it are always honored. This is the 
edition served to the schools of California by the OVER- 
LAND as the accredited organ of the Department of 
Public Instruction. Thirty-two hundred and fifty 
copies are served to the district school libraries, as re- 
quired by law, and there read by clerks, teachers, and 
pupils, who are allowed to take them to their homes. 
By anybody who is able to compute the cost of such an 
addition in a school edition of 4,000 copies, the salary 
of an editor, the additional pages, and the changes in 
the cover and other parts of the magazine to fit it for 
school use, it will be seen that the Educational Edition 
at $1.50 is cheaper than the regular edition at $1.00. 


Two 
Editions of 
the Overland 


It HAS long been a ‘complaint 
of newsdealers that the OvER- 
LAND was a trifle large, espec- 
ially in length, to go comfortably 
in display cases made to fit the 
standard magazines. To over- 
come this, we have lessened the 
margin of the leaf a little, without modifying the type 
page, and at the same time have adopted a new style 
of type, the face first devised and used by the Century. 
It is chosen as the most condensed possible, consistent 
with the highest degree of legibility and beauty. So 
condensed is it that it runs about 800 words to the 
page in place of the 650 words in the leaded pages 
that made up the greater part of the old magazine. 

It is perhaps in order to apologize to our friends of 
the Century for copying so closely after them in dress, 
but surely the other steps we are taking at the same 
time are far enough removed from the policy of that 
great magazine, to disprove any imputation of servil- 
ity. And if in return the Century sees anything de- 
sirable about the OVERLAND, we shall be only too glad 
to have it make reprisals. 


The New 
Size and 
Dress 


Si 


THE management of the mag- 
azine expected that the new rate 
would largely increase the de- 
mand for the June and July num- 
bers, and to prepare for it largely 
increased the number of copies 
printed. They did not look, however, for the rush that 
has come upon it, and that the news companies would 
use up the liberally increased supply, and still demand 
more. From Kansas City, St. Louis, Omaha, Denver, and 
St. Paul, have come these urgent orders from our trans- 
mountain patrons, while on the coast almost every lit- 
tle town and every dealer in the larger towns has sent 
in extra orders. Where a score answered before, a 
hundred falls short now. This great demand developed 
after of necessity the first forms of the July number were 
printed, and it is a foregone conclusion that the edition 
of this month will not go round. For, in addition to 
these news-stand demands, there are the subscription 
orders pouring in in shoals. 

In view of these facts an apology is the best we can 
do, an apology for not trusting amply enough that the 
people of this country know a good thing when they see 
it. By August we shall have been able to guage the 
demand better and shall print an edition which will 
come nearer meeting all calls. Meanwhile we ask for 
a little patience. 


An 


Apology 
to Newsdealers 


THE only discord in the con- 
cert of approval and extra de- 


New York 
not so 
‘* Great’’ 


mand for the OVERLAND at the 
new rate has come from New 
York. There it is a labor to get 
the newsdealers even to display 
a magazine not published in that city. The company 
which controls the elevated railway stands demands 
a payment of fifteen dollars a month from the pub- 
lisher before it will even put a magazine on sale, not 
agreeing to sell a single copy. This is a curious an- 
omaly of trade; for our magazine is fully returnable, 
and we allow even the postage on returns. It is need- 
less to say that the fifteen dollars is not paid and will 
not be till we have been able to satisfy the spontan- 
eous demand we have mentioned. A member of this 
editorial staff, in New York last summer, had occasion 
to refer to a back issue of the OVERLAND, while in 
the neighborhood of the Mercantile Library, one of 
largést in New York. He went to the library and in- 
quired if they had a bound file. “O, yes, but not of 
the recent numbers.” The attendant was asked to 
look at the file and see where it stopped. “In 1875.” 

Truly, we do not believe a single prominent library 
in any other great city in America would have made 
that showing. In many they take from two to seven 
copiés. New York is not really an American city, and 
still it is too provincial to be a European city,— it is 
just New York. 
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CALIFORNIA has had the pleas- 
ure of welcoming to her borders 
many of the great organizations | 
and orders of the country, but in 
many ways she has never been 
more honored than during this 
month of July, 1897. The thirty thousand Christian 
Endeavorers who are expected to meet in San Fran- 
cisco in convention represent nearly three million 
members and forty-seven thousand separate societies. 
More than that, they represent the generation next to 
follow, the rulers of the world in a few decades,— the 
young people of our land and others who have chosen 
righteousness as their portion, and whose days, it is 
promised, shall be long in the land. To them let our 
welcome be hearty and generous. They come in the 
Master’s name, let us receive them in a way that shall 
more than maintain California’s reputation. 

The portraits we publish of some of the leaders in 
the society are most of them of men so well known that 
nothing need be said of them here. We wish we could 
publish a plate from a composite photograph of the 
whole thirty thousand 


The 
Christian 
Endeavorers 


THIS question unavoidably 
springs to the lips of a stranger 
in San Francisco, these days, for 
here is a town where expectora- 
tion upon the sidewalk or ina 
actually 


Is San 
Francisco 
Heaven? 


public conveyance is 
punished by imprisonment, even when the offender is 
a man of wealth. And here, too, a theater ticket is 
worth its price; for a high hat ordinance actually en- 
forced makes it certain that no intrusive screen of 
silk and feathers shall shut the stage from view. Some 
other abuses yet remain to cause the stranger to be a 
little in doubt as to the answer to his question, but a 
long step has been made. 


It is hard to make people of 
the Atlantic seaboard understand 
the feeling most residents on the 
Pacific Coast have about Hawaii. 
To the Easterner Hawaii is very 
far off, it is half round the globe 
almost, and has as little to do 
with America, as New Zealand or Borneo. To us in 
San Francisco, Honolulu is next door. As this is 
written a glance out of the window shows a great 
steamer starting on her voyage, and presumably Hon- 
olulu will be her next landing place. At our wharves 
lie vessels discharging Hawaiian sugar, or loading 
cargoes of merchandise for the plantations of Oahu. 
Our business houses have branches and agents in Hon- 
olulu. Between San Francisco and Honolulu the 
steamer service is as direct and almost as regular as 
the ferry boats to Oakland. Almost everybody in the 
city of any standing and length of residence, has rel- 
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atives and friends, in numbers, in Honolulu, which is 
really but a suburb of San Francisco. 

San Franciscans have talked with these people often, 
as from time to time they have come to us in the last 
four or five years, about Hawaii, its revolution, its 
people, the republic, its hopes and its fears. They 
have heard always the same story about the overthrow 
of Queen Liliuokalani,— that it was the natural result 
of the course of events, that not for many years had 
there been any real Kanaka rule in a country where 
nine tenths, at least, of the property, and a much 
larger part of the business was in Caucasian hands, 
that the revolution would have taken’place and as suc- 
cessfully, had no American warship, and no American 
diplomatic representative been present. They scoff at 
the idea that a corporal’s guard of white men would 
have had any trouble, so far as native opposition is 
concerned, in marching wheresoever they would on the 
Hawaiian islands. 

To us, therefore, of the West Coast, who have seen 
the Republic of Hawaii maintain itself in the face of 
four years of active opposition on the part of an Amer- 
ican administration, who know the people who were 
engaged in that revolution and are running that gov- 
ernment, and know that they are not adventurers or 
office-seekers, but God-fearing, earnest people who 
do the right as they see it, and who saw it as a duty to 
establish a republic on the ruins of a rotten mock 
kingdom,— to us it seems the natural and right thing 
to welcome that republic, if it so desires, into the 
family of States from which most of its wealth, 
energy, and real power, were derived. 

To go into the deeper moral question as to whether 
the white people had the right to go to Hawaii at all, 
and take civilization there, to acquire the property by 
their superior brain power and energy, and to develop 
commerce, knowing that in so doing they were likely 
to doom the inferior native population to absorption 
or extinction, would be to open a pretty large subject. 
If decided adversely, the wheels of progress of the 
centuries would roll backward,— America would have 
to be restored to the savage and the buffalo; indeed, 
all property beyond that required for the immediate 
need of the moment would become wrong. Civiliza- 
tion would hardly endure the shock of declaring that 
a man may not use his own powers of brain and muscle 
The communist has grounds 
others 


to his own betterment. 
for argument against the whites of Hawaii, 
have none. 

A MOVEMENT among the Alumni 
of the University of California 
is worth mentioning in a periodi- 
cal which stands for the higher 
things in life on the West Coast. 
There have been alumni associa- 


as 


The 
Federated 
Alumni 


ations in various departments of the University, 
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the colleges at Berkeley, and the colleges of Medicine, 
Dentistry, and Pharmacy, and in a desultory way they 
have done good work for their Alma Mater. But the 
last session of the Legislature felt the power of these 
alumni when they all work together, as they did for 
the passage of the one-cent law, and the Affiliated 
College Building law. 

A belief that that power should by organization be 
made available for other purposes, equally good, and 
equally legitimate, but not so obvious as in themselves 
to command the activity of every son of the Univer- 
sity, has led to the now nearly completed federation of 
the associations. 

The control of the new federation is vested in a 
council to be composed of representatives from each 
departmental association, twenty-one in all. To them 
is given power “to take all necessary steps to foster 
culture, and to promote professional training in Cali- 
fornia; to advance all the interests of the University 
of California; to promote intercourse, good fellow- 
ship, and co-operation among all the graduates,”—pro- 
vided that their actions do not interfere with any 
activity of the separate departments. A two-thirds 
vote is required to carry any measure of the council. 

The effect of all this seems to be that the new 
federation will have power to do many things, if they 
can give reasons with their recommendations that by 
their sweet reasonableness shall command a practically 
unanimous consent among the alumni. If it be ob- 
jected that such amiable advice can have but little 
weight and that the council should have a larger 
measure of authority, it is to be replied that the 
several associations have no power to command the 
services of a single alumnus without his consent, and 
so they could not delegate a power they did not 
possess. 

With such a nucleus of disinterested workers as the 
twenty-five hundred or so of the alumni of the Uni- 
versity of California, increasing at the rate of several 
hundred a year, and dispersed all through the State in 
positions of trust and influence, many public-spirited 
movements may be helped, especially where they are 
of the kind so to commend themselves to intelligent 
people that the Stanford alumni, those of Eastern col- 
leges, and the great body of educated people who 
belong to no college, will also lend their aid. 

And it ‘is also true that there are a great many 
things which everybody knows ought to be done, and 
can be done, if a large number of people work at 
them simultaneously, which nobody attempts alone 
because it seems futile. The Augean stable was a 
labor to Hercules, but it could have been easily 
handled by a properly numerous corps of broom 
wielders. 

It is this kind of work,-— for principles not men,— 
for the good of all, not for the advantage of any, 


that the State has a right to expect of the sons she 
has educated. She trains them in military tactics ex- 


_pressly that she may call upon them in her need, and 


her right to their help is no less complete in the 
equally intense struggles of peace. 


Governor Lord, of Oregon 
(See frontispiece). 

WILLIAM PAINE LorD, governor of the State of 
Oregon, was born in Delaware in 1839. His first 
instruction was in a school of Quakers; then for a 
time he received private tuition, and next attended 
Fairfield College, New York, where he was graduated 
in 1860, with the highest honors of the class. Next 
he read law under the direction of Judge George P. 
Fisher, of the United States District Court for the 
District of Columbia. A habit of careful and per- 
sistent attention was then formed, and to this day is 
characteristic of him. Any matter which engages his 
notice receives earnest thought and thorough exami- 
nation. In the spring of 1862 young Lord was active 
in the formation of the First Battalion of Delaware 
Cavalry, and was chosen captain of one of its four 
companies. The battalion was soon increased to 
seven companies, when Captain Lord was promoted to 
the rank of major. The battalion was attached to the 
Army of the Potomac, and Major Lord was active in 
its important engagements, until detailed as judge- 
advocate on the staff of General Lew Wallace. At 
the end of the war the young officer resumed his law 
studies, and having been graduated at the Albany Law 
School, was admitted to the bar of the State of New 
York in 1866. He was then appointed a lieutenant in 
the Second United States Artillery, and after seeing 
service at forts Alcatraz and Steilacoom, and in the 
territory of Alaska, resigned in 1868 and went to 
Salem, Oregon, where he engaged in the practise of 
law. Then commenced the successful civil career of 
Major Lord, as his friends were accustomed to call 
him. His attention to interests of clients, his thorough 
preparation of his cases, his fairness and courtesy to 
adversaries, his knowledge of law and aptness in apply- 
ing its remedies, soon brought him a lucrative prac- 
tise and popularity, and in 1870 he was chosen city 
attorney of the capital city of his adopted State. His 
successful conduct of certain important litigation, in 
which the city was engaged, added to his growing 
prominence. In 1878 he was chosen State Senator for 
Marion county, for four years, and resigned in 1880 to 
accept the nomination for justice of the supreme 
court, at the hands of the Republican party, whose 
principles he had espoused in his youth. He was 
chosen supreme judge by a good majority, and was 
twice re-elected, in 1882 and 1888, by increasing ma- 
jorities. To the bench Justice Lord brought his care- 
fully trained and well-stored mind, and his opinions 
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have greatly elevated the plane of his State’s juris- 
prudence, and given him a fixed place among the jurists 
of the country. While yet on the bench, in 1894, his 
nomination for governor came from his fellow Repub- 
licans, and as the successor of Sylvester Pennoyer, he 
received the largest vote ever cast for an executive of 
the State. He was married in 1880, to Miss Juliet 
Montague, ‘of Baltimore, Maryland, and they have two 
sons and a daughter. 

Personally, Governor Lord is of pleasant and sincere 
manner, dignified, and somewhat reserved. He has 
pronounced literary tastes, and one of the features of 
his home in Salem is his carefully selected and well 
used library. 


‘* Little Pete ’an Pious Murphy’’ 


OU see it happened this way, pard,— way back in 

’eighty-three 

I wer cook fer Murphy’s outfit, they branded “Circle 
G,” 

An’ marked er crop off left ear an’ underbit ther 
right,— 

You could tell ol’ Murphy’s critters ef you met ’em 
after night. 


You bet your life that gang were tough, an’ Murphy! — 
see here, pard, 

We called him “‘ Pious Murphy,” cause he used to swear 
so hard. 

But he knowed his work, did Murphy, an’ the boys they 
all allowed 

That in ridin’ or a-ropin’ he could beat ther whole 
derned crowd. 


An’ “Little Pete,’— we called him,—his name were 
Collins though,— 

With sheep, nigh on three thousand, were makin’ lots 
of dough, 

An’ as sheep an’ cattle never hitch, it was n’t very 
strange 

That Pete an’ Murphy had er row as to which one 
owned the range. 


Well, Murphy he were sandy an’ {Pete"were sandy too, 

So we looked to see some shootin’ fore ther gentlemen 
got through. 

We watched an’ waited, thinkin’ it ed come off eny 
day, 

But it did n’t, an’ it’s funny but lit happened roun’ 
this way. 


It seems that Collins lost one day er valued South- 
down ewe, 

An’ Murphy ’d lost er red roan steer, an’ he were huntin’ 
too. 

An’ they chanced to come together at ther foot of 
Tamarack butte, 


An’ both clum down an’ pulled their guns an’ started 
fer to shoot. 


An’ jest as both were ready, all things bein’ on the 
square 

There walked out of er thicket er derned big grizzly 
bear, 

As ugly as ol’ Satan an’ fer size he ’d not be beat, 

An’ Pete yelled, “Shoot him, Murphy!” an’ Murphy, 
“Shoot him, Pete!” 


The bear he stood an’ sized ’’em up, as to which were 
tenderest, 

And then he went for Murphy, thinkin’ he must be the 
best. 

An’ Pete — he had n’t lost no bears 
to see 

How Murphy an’ the bear made out, but started up a 
tree. 


he did n’t stop 


Then Murphy broke ther record to er little yaller pine. 

Pete said,— in tellin’ it after,— “‘ You ’d jest ought to 
seed him climb!” 

An’ it seems too bad to tell it after |makin’ such fine 
runs,— - 

But the boys in shinnin’ up them trees both on ’em 
dropped their guns. 


We hunted ’em up that evening,—it were stormin’ 
mighty hard,— 

An’ we found ’em sittin’ there cussin’ an’ the bear a- 
holdin’ guard. 

An’ partner, do you think it strange that you should 
hear me say 

That them fellars were ther best of friends from then 
until this day? 

7. Bi Rite. 


The ‘‘Panama’’ Riot in Chile, 1849 


EpitoR OVERLAND MONTHLY: 

Dear Sir: Your magazine I found in Sacramento, 
and having been an old pioneeer, though long absent 
from the State, I find your articles very interesting. 
One article reminded me of an occurrence that hap- 
pened when I came around the Horn, you may perchance 
think it of interest. If it occurred in the present day 
it would be a pretext for a war cloud far darker than 
Cuba presents now. 

In former years I have read several articles on what 
was called “The Panama riot” in Chile, evidently writ- 
ten by those who saw nothing of it. Having been an 
eye witness, I will relate the facts in justice to others, 
and to show what a big fire can be kindled from a 
spark. 

I was a passenger on the ship Hopewell, and we ar- 
rived in Talcuana, Chile, in June, 1849. I kept no 
memorandum but think it was June. Soon after our 
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arrival the ship Panama arrived, with a splendid lot of 
young men, mostly going to California. I think that 
there were about two hundred, generally young men of 
respectable families, and a more orderly set of 
men it would be difficult to get together than were in 
the two ships. They were representative men of our 
then much younger and smaller republic. Talcuana 
was then a port where whalers often stopped to outfit, 
and was not a place to elevate the morals of any one, 
yet very few forgot to respect themselves, and they 
were principally sailors. Fights or any disorder were 
the exception until the event happened which I am 
about to describe, proving how easily a volcano may 
break out at any time. 

The two ships were getting in a supply of water and 
provisions and were to sail in a few days. All were in 
a hurry to get off on their way to California and were 
a little discontented at the unnecessarily long delay. 
All the sights had been exhausted and the trips to Con- 
ception with its earthquake tumbled down churches, 
had become monotonous. The police and serenos 
(night watchmen) had become somewhat arbitrary, but 
that was generally passed off with good grace. 

On shore I had made the acquaintance of a very 
gentlemanly, manly, and handsome fellow, a passenger 
on the Panama, named Hilton. We were both from 
New York. Everybody had a nickname in those days, 
and his comrades called him “Texas,” because he had 
served in a Texas company in the Mexican War. It 
happened one lovely night that we were standing under 
the custom house colonnade, leaning against the big 
columns. It faced the bay and gave a fine view of 
that handsome harbor. I remember that he had been 
telling me some of his war experiences. 

While we stood there talking we heard shouts on 
the street, and the rallying cry, “Panama! Hope- 
well!” which had generally been used when ail were to 
go aboard ship. Presently a crowd came rushing 
down the street, crying, “To the beach, boys, and get 
stones!” (The beach was lined with stones that had 
been ships’ ballast.) Then came a company of soldiers 
with fixed bayonets. 

We both stood there looking on, thinking that it was 
none of our fight, when suddenly a sereno slipped up 
behind Hilton and cut him on the head with his sword. 
Nothing but his hat saved him, and as it was, he got a 
bad cut. 

Hilton immediately turned, made a rush under the 
fellow’s guard, knocked him down, took his sword, and 
welted him with the flat side. Then he tore the fel- 
low’s shirt and tied his hands behind him. After this 
he rushed after the soldiers, took them in the rear, and 
began cutting right and left, laying out several, but 
using only the flat of the sword and his fist. I saw 
him knock down two, but I tried to be pretty busy, and 
did n’t see it all. 


I heard him tell the boys, “Rush in, boys, and grab 
their muskets and knock them down. I will keep ’em 
stirred up back here.” And he did, for he was an 
extremely active and powerful man, and cool-headed. 

Finally the boys had captured enough muskets, and 
he formed them in a line, and charged on the balance 
of the soldiers, driving them out the street. Some of 
the soldiers in their hurry threw away their guns. We 
also captured a bugle, and had our own music. This 
shows how easy it is to get into a row without any 
intent. 

It appears that the row commenced in a dance-house, 
where some sailors were dancing. One of them took 
off an extra flannel shirt, owing to the heat, and 
handed it to a woman to take care of. A Chileno 
seized it from her, either from jealousy or some other 
cause, and she told the sailor, who took it away and 
kicked the Chileno, who had drawn a knife. Then a 
sereno came in and took the sailor off to the calaboose. 
When the other sailors saw their friend in charge of 
the police, they rushed after to the calaboose, and de- 
manded his release, saying that they would leave a fine 
till he was tried the next day, but that they did not 
want him to be imprisoned for nothing. Suddenly a 
company of soldiers charged on the crowd, which was 
composed of sailors and passengers from the two 
ships, and then commenced the row and the cry, “To 
the beach for rocks.” 

The passengers and sailors considered the arrest an 
unjust outrage, and the charging of the soldiers on an 
unarmed crowd — which had offered money for bail if 
the police would let the sailor go till the next day—-was 
a little more than they could stand. 

Hilton marched the boys to the calaboose and de- 
manded the release of the sailor or they would take 
him. It was refused at first, and a large beam was 
gotten to break in the door. The sailor was then re- 
leased. It was then ordered that the soldiers in the 
calaboose leave the town, and they were escorted to the 
townlimits. The boys had got all the drums and bugles 
out of the calaboose and used them. 

Then the word came that some sailors were breaking 
into a house. Hilton marched the boys to the place 
and stopped it, and I remember, he said: 

“Boys, remember that we are American citizens, on 
our honor and credit, and the first man that commits 
an outrage I will cut down. We have already done too 
much, but have been led into it by an outrage: I don’t 
object to fun, but there shall be no license to commit 
wrong.” 

It was his firmness and example that stopped what 
might have become serious. as there are too many who 
only want an excuse to go to any extreme. They had 
seen enough of him to know that it was through him 
they were, accidentally one may say, saved from being 
ignominously driven aboard their ships. 
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Hilton then sent men to spike a cannon that was on 
the beach, and led some boys to the fort, among them 
the writer. There we found but one soldier in charge. 
His gun was taken and thrown into the bay, and he 
was told to zamos. All the guns were spiked and the 
balls rolled down into the bay. 

Some of the boys proposed to release all the prison- 
ers in the calaboose, but Hilton said, “If that is done 
I will put those who do it in their place.” That 
ended that. 

The remainder of the night the boys marched around 
the town, making night hideous with the noise of the 
drums and bugles. The next morning the captain of 


the port, an Englishman, we all liked for his gentle- 
manly actions, came to us and said: “Boys, you have 
You are doing wrong, and you had bet- 


had your fun. 
ter deliver up all those weapons to me and go aboard 
your ships.” 

We began to be hungry, and took his advice, 
and that is all there is to that riot, except that the 
next day several companies of soldiers came to town. 
The matter was discussed, and Hilton, who spoke Span- 
ish, was sent to the town to remonstrate. He went to 
the comandante, in company with the captain of the 
port, and represented how the affair had begun, that 
no riot had been intended, that it was only justice to 
us Americans that the sereno should be dismissed from 
the force and the soldiers sent out of town, that it was 
only a menace to us all, and no one could or would go 
ashore without weapons to protect himself from out- 
rage, as the soldiers had proved they had ill will against 
the Americans. Also it was represented that we would 
not go ashore, and of course could not spend money, 
and other vessels would be notified that it was not a 
desirable place to stop. 
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I think the money question gained the day as the com- 
andante had his finger in several pies, owning some of 
the eating places, dance houses, and rum saloons. At 
all events, when Hilton came back, he stated that the 
comandante had promised that all the soldiers should 
leave town and the sereno be dismissed. We went 
ashore the next day and had no trouble afterwards and 
did not see any soldiers. 1 forgot to say that after 
the row had ended some of the hot heads went aboard 
their ship and got their pistols and rifles, and began 
to feel ugly; but Hilton’s firmness ended this. He told 
them: “ We have got our man out of jail and the ser- 
enos all in jail, while the soldiers are all out of town, 
hurrying to Conception. What more do you want?” 

Hilton got an ugly wound on the head, which bled 
freely, but he never flinched. He saved our credit 
through the whole affair and I wish it understood that 
this is not written in any disparagement of one I con- 
sider all man. Though we should respect the laws of 
the land we happen to be in, even to this day I think 
he did right. He had been injured without cause, and 
his friends and comrades were being maliciously and 
unwarrantably abused, and — well, he sailedin. After- 
wards, he said: “It was nothing to brag of. A few 
well drilled Americans could take the whole country. 
They only fight against unarmed men.” 

It was my very good fortune to meet “ Texas ” after- 
wards in California, and we had an experience that 
this 
He represents one of many 


more fully developed the nobleness of his heart,- 
is too long to repeat. 
grand men who helped to develop this great State, 
men whose lives will never be known, owing to the 
modesty that always accompanies merit. 


Fohn KR. Barton. 








A Phase of Californian Life ' 


/ilda Strafford is a story of Californian life among 
the English colonies. Since its issuance it has met 
with rather severe criticism on account of the dolor- 

| Hilda Strafford. By Beatrice Harraden. New York: 


Dodd, Mead & Co.: 1897. 


ous description it contains of Californian scenery and 
ranch life. The only harm, however, that such a pic- 
ture can do our State is to warn off a certain class of 
literary ranchers who think that the San Francisco 
morning papers are delivered in Los Angeles before 
breakfast time. Miss Harraden has chosen a spot for 
the scene of her story that is, alas, too common among 
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the foothills in Southern California. And on such 
spots it is also true, alas, that green young English- 
men, who are anxious to learn farming and to wait until 
their rich uncles from India die, are induced to settle. 
It is unfortunate, but not surprising, that a State of 


250,000 square miles should contain such desolate spots 
as the book describes; it is also unfortunate that Miss 
Harraden was sick when she essayed a Californian 
story. However, as a simple story it is good reading 
and interesting. 

Hilda Strafford comes out from England, against 
the advice of her friends, to marry a sickly young 
Englishman, who has been “ baching” and ranching it 
in Southern California for the past year. 

The girl is profoundly disgusted from the start, not 
only with the country and the life, but with her hus- 
band. She confides the state of her feelings to one of 
her husband’s English chums, and after the bursting of 
their irrigating reservoir, which tears up the lemon 
trees and puts the ranch back a little matter of three 
years or more, she informs Robert in language that is 
remarkable rather for its strength than its kindness. 
The blow kills the man,and the girl returns to her English 
home, which ends the story, save that in the interval be- 
tween the funeral and the sale of the ranch and her de- 
parture she falls in love and proposes to the other man. 
Miss Harraden no doubt intends her book to serve as a 
warning to adventurous young Englishmen who are 
anxious to hibernate in a new country onaranch while 
their rich uncle from India is making up his mind to 
shuffle off this mortal coil. To the American reader 
who has seen something of English home life, the 
strongest picture drawn— without doubt an uncon- 
scious one —is that of the English girl of today, 
marrying without love, and falling in love with the 
first man she meets after the holy bonds are solem- 
nized. To Miss Harraden the picture is too common to 
require comment and to the reader it requires none. 
It is typical of too large a class of English society. 
The book will be widely read and will amuse its 
readers. 


A Corporation Hand Book ! 


Mr. THOMAS L. GREENE’S book on Corporation Fi- 
nance is written by an able servant of capitalists and 
millionaires, to protect their investments and advance 
the interests of trusts and combines. It contains a 
full description of every sort of bond and of the many 
expedients by which they are foisted on the public, as 
well as of the more doubtful methods by which their 
repayment is postponed or avoided altogether. The 
various means of falsifying railway financial reports 

1Corporation Finance. By Thomas L. Greene, Auditor 


of the Manhattan Trust. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New 
York: 1897. 


are pointed out and the wonder is that capitalist8 are 
induced to trust their savings in such investments. 

Mr. Greene is the advocate of trusts and corpora- 
tions. He says that, “‘The blessings of cheaper cost, 
higher wages, and better profits, can only be realized 
by immense aggregations of wealth operated by men of 
first rate administrative ability, and before the politi- 
cal and social economist can properly discuss their fair 
share of the profits, good returns must be assured the 
capitalist.” According to Mr. Greene, the corporations 
are treated inequitably by the public. He thinks that 
they ought not to be forced to give watered stock to 
conceal the fact that they are robbing the public to 
the tune of ten, twelve, or fifteen per cent, when they 
are entitled to five or six. He states that corporations 
and trusts are as yet in the first stage of development 
in the United States, and that he is not concerned with 
the question of the fairness of corporation profits long 
continued, because ordinary commercial forces may be 
relied upon for keeping them down to a proper level. 
He forgets that the tendency of trusts is to restrain 
and neutralize those forces. 

If it be conceded that trusts and corporations are 
public benefits, then Mr. Greene’s book is valuable, but 
if we may judge of the effects of the more advanced 
stage of developments by the outcome of the present, 
its perusal should act as an additional reason for their 
speedy overthrow. The formation of trusts and com- 
bines is assuredly a restraint of trade and a sacrifice 
of public interests to those of millionaires. They tend 
to establish monopolies, to absorb profits, and to de- 
press wages. They impoverish the masses of the 
people and sacrifice their welfare to the grasping few. 

J. H. Stallard. 


A Book for [liners.* 


JOHNSON’S Practical Mining and Assaying, is the 
most complete and valuable handbook for the use of 
the miner and prospector that has come to our notice. 

The work is the result of fifteen years practical ex- 
perience of the author in the mountains, mines, mills, 
and the assay office. It is published for the use and 
benefit of the prospector, the miner, and those who de- 
sire to gain a general knowledge of practical mining 
and assaying. In simple language it gives full and re- 
liable information on ores of various kinds, describes 
veins, lodes, contact and fissure veins, with the for- 
mule for different processes of treating and testing 
ores; gives complete assay and other tables, and a syn- 
opsis of the most recent mining laws. It thus em- 
braces all the subjects most interesting and valuable to 
the gold seeker. This practical character gives it a 
value many times greater than the cost of the volume. 


2Practical Mining and Assaying. By Frederic Milton 


Johnson. San Francisco: 1897. $1.00. 
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A Woman of Thirty ' 


UNDER the general title of 4 Woman of Thirty 
have been gathered five of Balzac’s short stories, 
A Woman of Thirty, “A Forsaken Lady,” “La Gren- 
adiére,” “The Message,” and “Gobseck.” As a writer 
of short love stories Balzac is not, from an American 
standpoint, a success. The sentimentality is nauseous, 
mawkish. In every one of these tales, save “Gob- 
seck,” there is nothing to make them read with 
pleasure. Balzac never falls below a certain mark, 
but one cannot but regret that the author of the 
Human Comedy ever found a publisher for these 
love-sick tales. “Gobseck,” while an episode in 
the life of this famous miser and his death, is a 
sketch of power. In it appear the Restauds, the 
fascinating fop, Maximede Trailles, and the attorney, 
Derville. It is in fact the best picture we have of 
Gobseck, and it reveals many little allusions to inci- 
dents in the lives of the characters as we know them 
in “ Pére Goriot,” and others that were obscure. The 
story makes the entire book worth owning. 


Immigration Fallacies ” 


Mr. JOHN CHETWOOD, an attorney of San Francisco, 
has published in a small book a series of papers con- 
tributed by him to various periodicals. One of these, 
“Is it Practicable to Regulate Immigration?” was 
printed in the OVERLAND for February, 1894. Mr. 
Chetwood’s position is strongly opposed to unsifted 
immigration, and he presents many figures and argu- 
ments to back up his opinion. Possibly he goes a little 
too far in the emphasis he puts on the evils of immi- 
gration; for it is likely that there are troubles enough 
that come to us from people of American blood which 
are counteracted to some extent by foreign elements 
in our population. It was shown, for example, that it 
was the foreign vote which staved off free silver and 
elected President McKinley, which will be counted a 
case in point by the people who adhere to the gold 
standard, while the free silver and free trade people 
can cite abundant instances where their contention 
has been helped by the Irish vote, the German vote, 
and what not. Nevertheless, it requires a strong pres- 
entation of an evil to rouse people to its reality, and 
nobody can deny that a straining out of the criminal, 
pauper, and otherwise degraded elements of the in- 
coming tide would be a vast benefit to America. 

So real have been the abuses of our hospitality for 
these many years that a multitude of people, and they 
the closest observers and truest patriots, will find Mr. 
Chetwood’s statements and conclusions none too strong. 

‘A Woman of Thirty. By Honoré de Balzac. The 
Macmillan Co.: New York: 1597. 


“Immigration Fallacies. By John Chetwood, Jr. 
Arena ne Company: Boston: 1896. For sale 
in San Francisco by the San Francisco News Company. 


Brief Notice 


Mr. BARNES in 4A Princetonian’ gives a string of 
anecdotes of college life and college slang, with some 
wholesome college friendships, some local color, and a 
commonplace love affair interwoven. 


Mr. Post, in Zhe Strange Schemes of Randolph 
Mason,” has written a curious book. Mason is a law- 
yer, whose mind, unbalanced by over-study, takes the 
turn of considering all the ways in which crimes may 
be committed without bringing upon the offender the 
hand of the law. He takes all the crimes from mur- 
der down to petty larceny and advises his clients how 
they may commit them and go scot free. It is a 
curious study for lawyers of the imperfections of the 
law, possibly an extremely interesting volume to men 
who wish to break the law in effect without incurring 
the penalties, and is well written enough to be enter- 
taining to the general reader. 


THROUGH Macmillan & Co. come two dainty volumes 
in the Temple Classics series, Southey’s Life of 
NVelson*® and Wordsworth’s Pre/ude.* They are of vest- 
pocket size and just the thing for a book-lover to slip 
into his pocket when about to start on a journey or 
for an outing, for it is the kind of pabulum which, 
according to Cicero. nourishes youth and delights old 
age, is an ornament in prosperity and a solace in 
adversity, is good to have at hand by day and by night, 
in town or country. 

And the same may be said of the Zemp/e Drama- 
tists® series, even more compact in shape. These are 
similar to the Temple Shakspere in form, and if there 
were no Shakspere, would be marvels of dramatic art. 
Even in the shadow of his over-topping genius, they 
are interesting reading, in many ways casting light on 
their grand contemporary by showing how much in 
him was individual and how much due to Ze/tgeist. 


IN DAINTY shape, especially as to binding, Mr. 
Moulton has gathered into a volume, /z A/y Lady’s 
a large collection of poems addressed to 
women by name,— from Ada and 
Wilhelmein and Zara. 


ful and pleasing, and among them are notable poems 


Name,® 


Adeline down to 


As a rule the verses are grace- 


by the great masters of song, as Chaucer’s “‘ Creseide,” 
1A Princetonian. By James Barnes. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons: New York: 1896. 

*The Strange Schemes of Randolph Mason. By Mel- 
ville Davisson Post. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New york: 
1896. 

3The Life of Horatio, Lord Ne'son. By Robert Southey. 
The Temple Classics. Edited by Israel Gollancz. J. M. 
Dent & Co.: London: 1896. For sale in San Francisco by 
the Emporium Book Department. 

‘The Prelude. By William Wordsworth, Ibid. 

5The Duchess of Malfi. By John Webster. The Tem- 
ple Dramatists, Ibid. 

Every Man in His Humor. By Ben Jonson, Jbid 

6In My Lady’s Name. Compiled by Charles Wells 
Moulton. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York: 1807. 
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Shakespeare’s “‘Lucrece,” Shelley’s “Harriet,” and 
Tennyson’s “Airy Fairy Lilian,” and others. As a 
practical handbook, however, the volume can appeal 
only to the man flirt, who will find it convenient. 


A Change With the 
vulgar, and deadly dull. 


Seasons! ig commonplace, 
The only readable page is 


the wofully incomplete list of errata at the end. 


FREYTAG’S Die Yournalisten” is regarded by the 
Germans as the best representative of their nine- 
teenth century comedy. Its humor and character 
drawing are admirable. Its colloquial character par- 
ticularly adapts it for use by classes studying German. 

Ample facility is afforded the student for intelligent 
study. Brief references explain allusions likely to 
perplex the young reader. The full and careful 
vocabulary at the end gives all but the commonest 
words, and explains idioms and points of special diffi- 
culty met with in the text. 

The volume is very attractively bound in boards, 
with decorated title printed in red, and large, clear 
Roman type, presenting less difficulty to the student 
than the ordinary German type. The work forms the 
eleventh of the series of “ Modern German Texts,” 
most of which are printed in the clear and beautiful 
Schwabacher type, now popular in Germany. 


Mrs. RUSSELL’s Paraphrase of Horace's Art of 


Poetry,’ is sympathetic and readable. It is to be com- 
mended to the earnest attention to the poetasters and 
aspirants to higher poetical honors who cannot read 
the Ars Poetica in the original; for it is good sense 
about poetry, which has stood the test of the ages. 


IN THE “Century Science Series,” edited by Sir 
Henry E. Roscoe, we have Mr. Edward B. Poulton’s 
It is an astonishingly condensed 
and complete account of the work of the great dis- 
coverer in science; for the life of the great man was 
so secluded and uneventful that his biographer has much 
space to give to the results of his work, the writings in 
which they were given to the world, and the discus- 
sions they roused. It requires some effort nowadays 
to think back four decades in the scientific world, and 
realize how strange and subversive a thing the doctrine 
of evolution then was, and how entirely new realms, 
yes, continents, of scientific ground it opened for re- 
search, and how it required a revision in methods of 


Charles Darwin.* 


!\A Change With the Seasons By Duncan Cumming. 
The Dunsmuir Publishing Co.: Dunsmuir, California: 
1597. 

2Die Journalisten. A Comedy in Four Acts. By Gus- 
tav Freytag. Edited for school use by J Norton John- 
son, Ph. D. American Book Company: New York: 1897. 
35 cents. 

3An English Paraphrase of Horace’s A't of Poetry. 
By Abby Osborne Russ«ll. New York: William R. Jen- 
kins; 1896. 

Charles Darwin and the Theory of Natural Selection. 
By + dward B. Poulton. The Macmillan Company: New 
York: 1806. 


thought and experiment, as well as in many fundamen- 
tal doctrines and creeds. Mr. Poulton has done his 
work well and given us an interesting book. 


THE lovers of salt sea stories will delight in 7%e 
Port of Missing Ships,’ by John R. Spears, — and that 
even though he is rather free with his profanity, as 
has been complained of by some Eastern critics. 

It is no doubt as wrong for a sailor to swear as for 
a landsman, and yet it is hard to make it seem so. 
This present reviewer once had the misfortune to oc- 
cupy a stateroom adjacent to a hatchway on a Pacific 
Coast steamship, during a whole night when she was 
breaking out cargo at Victoria. The second officer 
was in charge and his commands were expressed in 
such a marvelous string of oaths that he hardly ceased 
to swear during the night, and hardly used any objur- 
gation twice. To give a fair suggestion in type of 
such a man’s talk, — not to say a reproduction of it,— 
would require many fonts of dashes and exclamation 
points. 

In the first story which gives its name to the book, 
there is quite an element of the ghostly, but that is 
endurable in a sailor’s yarn, far more so than in the 
ghostly and ghastly tales that the imitators of Poe 
love to inflict upon us, where no granum salis serves 
to reconcile us. 


Mr. ELBERT HUBBARD continues his series of Li¢t/e 
Fourneys,® which has been running in monthly issues 
for two years, by a series for 1897 on visits to the 
homes of famous women, English and French. Mrs. 
Browning, Madame Guyon, Harriet Martineau, Char- 
lotte Bronte, Christine Rosetti, and Rosa Bonheur, 
have been issued, and Madame De Stael, Elizabeth 
Fry, Mary Lamb, Jane Austen, the Empress Josephine, 
and Mary Wollstonecraft Shelley, will complete the 
year’s allotment. Being by Mr. Hubbard, they are 
interestingly and acutely written, and published by 
the Putnams, they are well gotten up. 

The series of the previous years, Li¢t/e Fourneys to 
the Homes of Great Men and Good, and Little Four- 
neys to the Homes of American Authors, are to be 
had in a pretty cloth binding, which makes them 
fittingly into a permanent volume. 


SEEMINGLY in imitation of Mr. Hubbard’s successful 
series, we have Southern Writers,’ by William Malone 
Baskerville, whose dozen of Southern authors for 
1896 begins with Joel Chandler Harris and Maurice 
Thompson, and ends with Grace King and Samuel 
Minturn Peck. Published monthly. 

5The Port of Missing Ships, and Other Stories of the 
Sea. By John R. Spears New York: The Macmillan 
Company: 1897. 

6Little Journeys to the Homes of Famous Women, 
By Elbert Hubbard. G. P. Putnam’s Sons: New York: 
1897. 

7Southern Writers. By William Malone Baskerville. 
Barbee & Smith: Nashville: 1896. 











ONE HUNDRED AND Firty DOLLARS 
For ScHOOL TEACHERS OR PUPILS. 

For the best story of three thousand words, more or 
less, the OVERLAND MONTHLY offers ¢ prize of One 
Hundred Dollars Cash. A second prize of Fifty Dol- 
lars Cash will be given for the second best story. 

The conditions are that the contestant must be a 
scholar or teacher in a public school, or in a school 
receiving State aid, in California, Nevada, Oregon, 
Washington, Idaho, or Arizona. 

Stories may be mailed until August 31st, when the 
contest will close, and the successful story will be pub- 
lished in the October number. 

Stories should be written on one side only of sheets 
of note or letter sizes. 

The name and address of the writer and statement 
as to connection with a school, should be placed in a 
sealed envelope, and the envelope pasted on the final 
page of the manuscript. 

Address all manuscript: 

Prize Editor, OVERLAND MONTHLY, 
San Francisco. 


WE REPEAT the offer of prizes for the best story by 
a writer connected in any regular way with the public 
schools. Not many stories have yet come in, but that 
is natural, as the authors will of course take as much 
time as the contest allows to perfect their work. 
Many stories have been promised, however, and the 
many inquiries about the contest show that the compe- 
tition will be lively. To all inquiries as to the terms, 
we refer to the printed conditions as given above, that 
there may be no advantage given anybody, even in 
trifles. The judges of the competition have not yet 
been selected, but they will be persons whose character 
and literary attainments will satisfy all as to their de- 
cision. 

CUBAN matters have moved pretty swiftly under the 
new administration, looking at the matter from the 
outside standpoint; but to the veconcentrados perish- 
ing in Cuban towns, not allowed to grow crops nor do 
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anything but starve, it no doubt seems slow enough. 
The petition circulated by the OVERLAND has been 
largely signed, and will have its due weight, it is be- 
lieved, with the administration, added as it is to other 
large petitions to the same effect. 


THE Macmillan Company announces a new edition, 
with new stories, of Mrs. Ella Higginson’s, 7%e Flowe 
that Grew in the Sand, recently reviewed in these 
pages, as issued by a Seattle house. The new title 
will be From the Land of the Snow Pearls, Tales of 
Puget Sound. 

The book is another of those collections of studies of 
life and character which are of great value in helping 
one to a comprehension of the special atmosphere of a 
given locality. What R. M. Johnston’s stories do for 
middle Georgia, Mrs. Higginson’s do for the far North- 
west, as “Q’s” stories have done for Cornwall. Many 
of the reviewers of the first edition of these stories 
likened them to Miss Wilkins’s work, which is easily un- 
derstood when one recalls how many of the settlers of 
that region are from New England and cherish the 
memory of New England homes 


It 1s said that the first edition of Zhe Ape, the 
Idiot, and Other People, studies in the unfit, by W. C. 
Morrow, was disposed of in a fortnight after its publi- 
cation, and a new edition has just been issued by the 
J. B. Lippincott Company, its publishers. The demand 
for the volume is lively, but this seemed a foregone 
conclusion to thoughtful readers, and it foreshadows 
a standing reputation for this brilliant San Francisco 
journalist. 


THE June issue of the JJaitres del’ Affiche, which 
is certainly one of its best, is full of interest with 
“Loie Fuller” by Chéret, in green and red, the Sa/on de 
la Rose * Croix, by Carlos Schwabe, the J/oulin de 
/a Galette, by Redel, and an American poster by Miss 
Stowell, for the Humphrey Library. Resides these 
there is a charming plate by Willette, who has once 
more surpassed himself. 








